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Thb following pages have been written chiefly with- 
the view of placing before the English peo^de^ Iiadi«(* 
cals as well as Tories, the politieal condition of Jit-* 
land, the real objects of those who now estate; audi 
disturb it^ and the consequences that must result^ unt' 
less prompt and energetic measures of seourify are 
immediately adopted. 

Hie excitement, now so industrioudy and sofeaiw 
fully kept up in Ireland, is not caused by any political- 
feeling in, the orderly and more rei^ectable classesc^. 
society ; there is no principle whatsoever of civil liberty 
mixed up with it^t is not even a contest between the 
Tory and the Liberal^t is a warfare against Pro* 
testantism and the connexion with England, carried^ 
on by the peasant at the instigation ci the priest 

The Popish clergy are the real and the only exciters, 
of the rebellious and lawless feelings now so pcevalent,. 
the people if lefl to themselves would be tranquil, and 
would remain deaf to the voice of the agitator, if it 
were not re-echoed by the voice of the^ priests. Theyr 
are the oidy effective agitators^ and their power is ob- 
tained by the ageney ofi sup^rstitioni They opeid|s 
denounce tithes from their altars^ and not only advise 
the people nofe to pay them; but in. all Hheijr lettea^ 
and in all their speecheS|.eitiierat aggregate meeti]^^ 
or firomithe rostcums'of their maBithoaBes>.tiicy eaccite 
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the people to hatred against England and her religion. 
They are unceasing in their efforts to establish the do- 
minion of their mode of worship — nothing but the full 
possession of the privileges and emoluments of the Es- 
tablished Church will satisfy them, and they must be 
temporal as well as spiritual despots also. They habi- 
tually assume those temporal titles which the Crown 
alone has the privilege of bestowing — one of them even 
has already usurped the title of the Archbishop of 
Tuam, and doubtless the example will be followed when 
it is found that this encroachment on the privileges of 
the Established Church has been made with impunity. 

The country totters on the brink of a fearful abyss— - 
moderation is scoffed at — ^the .Protestant minister is 
thrown into the back ground, whilst the Popish priest 
stands out in full and prominent relief, and a weak 
and faithless government, instead of ruling the 
country with an equal hand, and giving to the dif- 
ferent parties in the state their due consideration, have 
entered into an unnatural and an unholy compact with 
radicals and priests — a Protestant government and a 
Popish priesthood haviB leagued against the Protestant 
gentry, and Ireland is now governed by the agency of 
a Popish faction. Nearly all the respectable Pro- 
testants, with the exception of a few officials, have de- 
serted the Castle in disgust, and the Viceroy enacts 
royalty, to a new and to a totally different audience. 

A tremendous crisis is approaching, and we are on 
the eve of a struggle between the peasantry, goaded 
on by their priests, and the Protestant Church and its 
members. Ireland is the field where the battle of re- 
ligious freedom and the constitution may again be 
fought ; and unless the Protestants awake to a sense of 



ihisir danger, and take tie seeeasaiy measuees^of ae* 
CttritjTrthe priests will be tllie mlen^ of the eouflief*, 
and the reigs of Poper^F^ will again be dominttpt. in& 
IkebHuL Erecjr Frotestaat^ iheindbre^ who valuea }m\ 
religion and the oonneKion with England^ tad who nowh 
sides with the paefl^, shmild seriously oomidfer tto 
gfose kesiapli^ing, underiiienusfifdUiednfiiiie ofltlifflity 
aadevrery hoaest andindqpend^t.Bum.18 called oa toi 
deckie his opuiiQii»>uid the part heiftpre|iafcd. to imtm 
m liie approaching eonAiejL 

Fovtunately, it is not yet too late to save the couftn 
try, and England had. never amoreglonoas opperta<» 
nity of oementiog her union with Ireland than she haa 
at presenl^ All the orderly portion of societg^ are: 
with he]>«-all the respe<»bable classes of the^ Eoman 
Cathodies ape adverse to radi^ism and prieslty dDm«* 
nion«— they have ceased to be disloyal, and ure now, I 
would ajmost say, to a man, attached to the oonstitMiiaia 
a9id to liie oonnezion with England ; they are aol 
hostile,. poKdeally faking, to die Estobllshed Churchy, 
and they do not subscribe to the initoleraDt and suh<^ 
rersiye principles of the Church whkh they follom 
They are also most desirous to associate in friendly 
end social intercourse with the Protestants of their 
own rank and station in society. 

It is from 'the priesthood of the Chuceb of Borae 
that danger is alone to be apprehended, but formidjahle 
as that danger is, it is not yet too late to counteract 
it:— 

** The brave and actire conquer difficulties^ 
By lahouiing to surmount them. 
Cowardice and sloth sink under them 
And make the impossibility they fe^r*^ 
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In thus freely and honestly expressing my senti-' 
ments respecting the Romish priests and their religion, < 
I am not influenced by any preconceived or party feel- : 
ing of hostility against them. My present sentiments . 
are the result of conviction from long and impartial 
consideration, and no one can suppose I write in a bad 
spirit towards my Roman Catholic friends and coun* * 
try men. My parents believed in the creed of the Ro*. 
mish Church ; I was myself educated in its doctrines,* 
and in schools superintended by its priests ; I had in 
early life been told the story of Ireland's wrongs, and 
of its oppression by the Saxon and the Protestant^ and* 
how my own family, like so many others, were de- 
spoiled of their property for their conscientious ad« 
herence to the religion in which they werei educated, 
and in whose doctrines they trusted for salvation. 

I regarded that religion with a species of filial re*^ 
verence — as the religion of my kindred and my coun« 
try. It was endeared to me by its being oppressed, 
and I clung the closer to it on that account. I felt as 
keenly and as indignantly as others the pressure of the 
impolitic code of laws by which its professors were then 
oppressed; and when circumstances, now not necessary 
to mention, led me to question the truth of the doc* 
trines of that church, in which the accident of birth 
caused me to be educated — ^so strongly were my poli- 
tical feelings identified with those of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, that I still continued ostensibly amongst them, 
though from my soul I loathed the dark bondage of 
that superstition in which their minds were held cap- 
tive. As long as the chain of temporal servitude was 
fastened to the Roman Catholics, and as long as they were 
unwisely and unjustly oppressed for conscience sake. 
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I remained with them, suffered my full portion of their 
degradation, and voluntarily subjected myself to the 
heavy pressure of those restrictive laws, which im- 
peded me in every effort I made to advance myself in 
life. 

1 say this, not to take any honor to myself, for it 
is now given to me to know that I acted under a mis- 
guided and an unchristian feeling; but to evince 
the disinterested sincerity and devotedness with which 
} adhered to them. I hailed as warmly as others^ 
and felt as gratefully the boon which restored the. 
Roman Catholics to the full enjoyment of all their 
rights and privileges, and I did so the more from the 
conviction, which even the present excited and de* 
plorable condition of the country has not removed— 
that when the political feeling which intervened to 
turn away the minds of the Roman Catholics from the 
Gospel, was removed, by their temporal emancipation ; 
that their spiritual emancipation would soon follow, and 
that we should find them recurring to the sacred 
volume, as the only guide, under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, to lead them to Christ, and to trust in our 
Divine Redeemer alone, and not in priestly mummeries 
for their salvation ; and that when purified from the 
gross and superstitious doctrines of the heathenish 
church, in which they had been educated, that we 
should find them taking the hands of their Protestant 
fellow-countrymen in Christian fellowship and com* 
munity of religious belief, inspired with mutual zeal 
for the welfare of their common country, and above 
all, for the diffusion of the sacred volume, and for the 
instruction of the people in its precepts. 

1 can now surely incur no imputation in coming out 
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from tbe Clmrch of Rome, and protettiiig agaiofltits 
doctrinei— if I were so base as to act the hypocrite 
and to profess^ as otheis may hayadone,an outward show 
of bdief in a saperstition. which iAseeret I despised-— 
if I contributed to swell the gale of turbulence, and 
declaimed against titiias and the. Established Church» 
I might from the position, in which I stood, and througlij 
the influence of those, who now command the Gastlair 
have reaped the rewaxd of my agitation. In. now 
earning forward in the-supportiof thQiofBiiiiins.Ienter«* 
tain, and which in the eaugencies of the present, tiniei* 
I feel myself impelled to avow ;, and in raising up my 
fed)le voice, to warn my ceuDtrymea ta guacd tiiem* 
uAfes against the enoroaehmenta of the arrogant and 
intolerant priesthood of the Bomish ClLiiseh^I thereby 
voluntarily olose the door on my advancement. 

In avowing die sentiments I entertain towavds the 
doctrines of the Church of Rome, and the political ob«* 
jects of its priesthood, I do not relinquish the potitical 
opinions I always did, and which I ever will cherish—* 
I am a liberal in the legitimate acceptation of the woi^, 
the advocate of free institutions, and the enemy of all 
intolerant and exclusive privileges* But the liberty I 
worship is not licentiousaess-*-it is not the dominion of 
a ferocious rabble, excited by priests and demagogues 
for selfish and bad purposes, but a liberty where rank 
and intelligence would hav<e their due weight, and 
where life and property would be secure. 

The class of men who from their position in 
society are prone to turbulence and spoliation, should 
not have the preponderating power in the state. They 
will seek to appropriate the property of others tO' 
themselves, they will return members to Parliament 



congienial to their own turbulence. In such a state of 
tilings the most factious and lawless would be the 
masters of the country, and it would be reduced to 
one bad level of lawlessness and disorganization, in 
which neither property, liberty nor life, would be secure. 
Government, under such circumstances, would be a 
dangerous power, exercised by unprincipled and selfish 
men, confederated together in one common bond against 
the laws and institutions of the country. 

The political power of the State should be invested 
in those most competent to exercise it. The authority 
of government should be based on the property, the 
morality and the intelligence of the country — ^it is from 
these alone that the machinery of a good government 
can be derived — the less cultivated classes of society 
should not be allowed to sway those who are cultivated, 
they could neither exercise such a power for their own 
benefit or for that of others. The ignorant should not 
rule the informed — the servile the independent — the 
turbulent should not have the dominion over those 
who are interested in the preservation of order. Every 
section in the social frame should have its due and le- 
gitimate estimation. The aristocracy should rule the 
mob, and not the mob the aristocracy — the peer 
should not be governed by the peasant, the landlord 
by his tenant, or the master by those to whom he 
gives employment. The Roman Catholic tenant should 
not legislate for his Protestant landlord — the Romish 
priest should not legislate, as he now does, for the Pro- 
testant Church.* The peasantry and the mob should 
not, as they are now in Ireland, be the masters of the 



* Qui facit per alium fadt per se. 



country—the despotism of a demooraoy is of aU odienr 
the most despotic, and the most formidable-^ib disro^* 
gards the usual moral checks of society — ^it is subject 
to no restraint — ^it is careless of opinion — it laughs ai 
the law, and obeys no power but the impulse of ifasv 
lawless and ferocious passions. 

It is idle to talk of man's natural equality— it existft' 
only in the fancy of dreaming enthusiasts — ^but the 
doctrine is brought forward by factious and ambrtioua 
men who have no other road to power, except by the 
lawless and rebellious propensities of the disaffected^ 
There is no natural equality amongst men either ith 
position, or in their physical, moral or intellectual en* 
dowments. The Almighty in creating man, and in 
investing him with various qualities of mind, and dif** 
ferent degrees of intelligence, has fitted him for the- 
peculiar duties he is to perform in that position of so* 
ciety in which he is placed. Government is institutecB 
for the security of life, property, and personal liberty,v 
the end and the object of all government is fro«< 
SECTION. It is not, as some would lead us to suppose^, 
an imaginary compact — a mutual surrender of cer- 
tain natural rights for a common object — government 
IS imposed on the people by the law of necessity-— it 
5s a confederation for security. 

Property is the creature of the law; and the same 
law that secures to the individual the possession of 
those riches which his enterprise has wrung from the 
otherwise unproductive materials of nature, stimulates t 
to industry and improvement. It creates all those* 
useful arts which administer to our social and domestic^ 
comforts ; it creates all those fine arts and these splendid 
works of imagination, which exalt and refine the intel- 



jeeCaal elMiracter of man ; xielies, nteiiUl cititivatio]^ 
omd oefiaenieitft flow fieom the seemil^y <»f ^the laww 

HiBtoiy UauebcB by (example; it gvres'iKisdem and 

cespeiieiiee to .the le^akitory^aiid^nableslikn to daeide 

"on the utMity of the hiw which he jcauses to ^be eaacfeed. 

Theve is ft pragteasive cjrder la man's iateUectuaLpro- 

«reB»-^aliti«al powers Uie«&>e, should be pi«Kr««d«e 

^Jbo"— it.BhDuiLdbe intpartedenly as wisdona, knowlec^g^ 

tocdeiiy habits, aod nviealthy progress with it — its pos* 

taession would be siot enly iiselessy but dangerous 

'when Aot under the guidance of wisdom and intel« 

dectmal ctdtiyatiOiB* All useful amelicnrations in the 

abuses of government, must be the result of tim^ of 

experience and of intelligence ; they must be gradual 

also. The minister who succumbs to a revolutionary 

party, and who shapes his measures to their views to 

maintain power, not alone degrades his political clui- 

racter, but endangers the security of the state he is 

called on to govern. 

It would be destructive to society to invest wifii 
authority a lawless and ignorant populace. True liberty 
is not licentiousness ; it does not consist in the tyranny 
of the mob over the orderly portion of society.* ft 
is one thing to open the gates of the constituticm to 
the loyalty and respectability of the Roman Catholics, 
but it is another thing to give them a dangerouf 
ascendancy, and to surrender up to the lowest classes 
of their community the power and the dominion of 
the state, A class of people ferocious and lawless in 

their habits, and the victims of a foul and debasing 

* 

* All the foregoing subject is admirably well discussed in a 
very able work, lately published in two parts, eatitledi « Thoughts 
oa the Elements of Civil Goyemment.'* 
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supentitton, are not the proper agents to select those 
to whom the enactment and the administration of the 
laws are to be confided. In such a calamitous state of 
afiairsy the most factious and lawless would become the 
"masters of the country, and a constituency under 
priestly dominion would be selected, who would 
exert the power so unwisely entrusted to them to 
enable their priestly masters, in their now undis- 
guised efforts, to batter down all the old institutions of 
the country and every security for Protestantism, to 
tule supreme in the cduntry, and to establish a foul 
and intolerant superstition on the ruins of a Christian 
church. 



It was originally the intention of the author to have 
entered into a discussion of the doctrines of the Church 
of Rome, more particularly as they contribute to ex- 
tend the temporal dominion of its priesthood, and to 
point out such measures as were calculated to keep 
down their power in Ireland, and to emancipate the 
people from their dominion ; but on reflection, it has 
been judged more advisable to make these most im- 
portant subjects the matter of another publication. 



INTRODUCTION. 



At no period in the history of Ireland did this dis- 
tracted and devoted country present so awful an a3-^ 
pect as it does at the present moment; and under* 
whatever point of view we may regard its political and 
religious condition, whether as Protestants or as Roman 
Catholics, we must be alike impressed with the con- 
viction, that a great and alarming crisis is impending. 

A total disorganization and subversion of the present 
order of things, is evidently the object of those who 
now constitute the movement party in Ireland. The 
very elements of the social frame are separating and 
forming themselves into new and feaiiul combinations?; 
and he must, indeed, be blind to passing events, and 
but little accustomed to *'read history teaching by 
example*'* who cannot see clearly that the foundation 
is now being laid for an overwhelming change in the 
religious and political condition of Ireland ; a change 
which will, ere long, be effected by means of an ig- 
norant, superstitious and excited peasantry, unless 
proper measures are at once taken to prevent so awfu^ 
a catastrophe* 

A 



2 INTRODUCTION. 

The tranquillity which the relief bill would have pro« 
duced has been frustrated by the policy of those who 
speculate in agitation. The war cry still affrights the 
land, though the object for which it was raised has been 
obtained. Unfortunately, however, many who are ad- 
verse to commotion, give an apparent sanction to the 
agitation so unremittingly pursued, by remaining in 
the camp of the agitator, unmindfal that he has now 
entered into a new warfare, and into one, too, totally 
distinct from that in which they themselves were for- 
merly engaged. 

The contest for emancipation and constitutional 
•Uberty is no more, the d^nand was made and has 
been granted. The Roman CathoHc now meets 
his Protestant fellow conntrymsn oa the broad 
level of equality ; he enjoys equally m^ him every 
{>^itical and religious privilege. In whatever piuv 
tmt of life he may be engaged, or to wJbaiever 
Ejects his aspiring ambition may be directed, the 
'dpen and unequivocal avowal of his religious creed, 
BOW no longer offers any impediment to his advaoee- 
ment. 

In considering the privileges bestowed by the Relief 
%fll, on the Roman Catholics, and the position in which 
4t had placed them, we shall find that they have not only 
'Stained tbeir full measure of civil and religious liberty, 
Ibut that they have even gained the ascendant, and the 
noman Catholic is now the ddttioant party in Ireland. 
The injudicious extension of the elective fbaAchise, has 
not only given a preponderance to the Roman Cathelic 
'party : but it has subjected tbe ratpectable portka of 
that body, to a dominion far move galliag and degrade 



j^g^iHoMn tftatfrom which they bare heai recentlj 
relieved. 

.> The political power of tibe Roman Catholic pea« 
jKuttry, is now greater than that of their landlords* bm 
.they. Protestant or Romanists, and the peasantry regard^ 
leas of consequences^ exercise thi^ power in oppositioa 
to them* The Roman Catholic landlord is not alone 
controlled by his tenantry, but a far more formidable 
power is now arising «p to oppress him. He is in dao* 
ger of being again subjected to the spiritual and temporal 
dominion of the church of Rome. Its Priests, after 
jsolemnly promising they would retire within their 
mass-houses, and cease to agitatei if the boon of emanci* 
pation were given^ now agitate more than ever. It is 
by their agency that agitation is kept up, and that not 
for any object beneficial to the laity,-^but for objects 
which would be most oppressive and injurious to th^xu 
The priests steadily pursue their own object alone, and 
jthat object is the dominant ascendancy of their church 
^d of themselves and every one who considers the line 
i>f conduct they are now pursuing— and who has t^ene 
lesson from the most superficial perusal of history » 
nuist be convinced, that nothing will satisfy them 
less — than the full possession of the revenues of the 
Protestant church, and even this would not satbfy 
them, — they must be temporal despots also. To 
attain these objects the peasantry are kept in their 
present frightful state of excitement, ruinous alike ta 
the peace, the security and the prosperity of the 
(Country* Mr. O'Connell is the priest's hired and sub* 
'servient instrument to effect their designs : he blows 
for them the horui and they are as the sounding boar4 
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to diffuse and give effect to his discordant and harrow^ 
ing music. 

• The supinenessy to say the least of it, of the Irish go- 
vernment has allowed all this formidable note of pre* 
•paration to go on unchecked and unheeded,— it has 
permitted the priests and their instruments, to mature 
and organize their plans in security. The peasantry 
excited to lawlessness may readily be called into action 
Ti'hen the time is favourable. The leash that holds the 
blood-hound, is easily loosed, and then << cry havoc 
and let slip the dogs of war.*' 

The agitation that pervades England is altogether 
'of a political character; it is essentially, whether the 
better classes of society, are to hold the reins of go^ 
Tcrnment, or whether they are to be surrendered up 
to the guidance of the very lowest. There is in Ire- 
land, properly speaking, no such contest, it is here al» 
together a religious one. Were the radical party un* 
fortunately to triumph in England, a republic would 
necessarily be the result ; were the same party to 
triumph here, no matter what might be the form of 
government that would be adopted, — the spiritual and 
temporal ascendancy of the church of Rome and of its 
priesthood, would be sure to follow. 

The lower classes here, are not as they are in Eng- 
land, more especially in its manufacturing districts^ 
politicians. They never thipk of municipal reform^ 
annual parliaments, universal suffrage, nor any of those 
other political questions, which produce so much ex* 
citement in the sister country. If left to themselves 
they would entertain no hostility to the government,— « 
nor to the national church,<^nor to its ministership* 
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nor even to-tb^r revenues as such. Tithes on becom- 
ing a fixed and acreable tax, have ceased to be a griev- 
ance to the tiller of the soil : and the evils which have 
of late arisen from their collection, are mainly attribu* 
table to those, who have so unremittingly excited the 
people to a lawless resistance. 

The gift of education was gratefully and universally . 
hailed as a valuable boon by the people ; they appre* 
hended no danger from their children reading the bible 
in the Kildare-place, and other schools. All the efForta^ 
of the priests to deprive them of the benefits of literary, 
and religious instruction were in vain, till government 
came to .their aid, and established the Nationai, 
Schools, from which the word of God is excluded, and 
its place supplied, by superstitious and lying legends^- 
and controversial popish catechisms. 

Whatever therefore, may be the case in England^ 
there are not now any speculative notions in Ire«« 
l^nd, that would lead the people to resist the go» 
vernment, or oppose themselves to the law ; all causes 
of popular discontent are now merely local, and are 
such as arise from poverty, and want of employment r 
and these are mainly produced by the agitation that ia 
kept up. The priest has separated the peasant from 
his natural protector ; he inspires him with a feeling 
q£ hostility to his landlord, and drags him to tlie hus<^ 
tings often against his will — and by the threat of 
refusing absolution, compels him to give perhaps a 
perjured vote in support of his own nominee. 
, The landlord naturally dreads such a power, ar«- 
^ rayed by such agency against him, and a feeling is 
created in his mind which prevents all useful measures 
Qf amelioration. Many desert their residences in dis« 
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taste, or in fear, and the country is thus deprived of 
the wealth, and moral influence of a resident gentrjr. 
No capitalist will embark Ins property, in works of* 
iiseful and productive industry, in the centre of a 
lawless populace, and thus the people are, in conse- 
quence of their own conduct, deprived of employment^ 
—paying the penalty of their own turbulence. No mea- 
sures are ever thought of to recompence the unfor- 
tunate peasant for the injury he has sustained, by 
being made the blind and miserable instrument of the 
revolutionary leaders When he is ejected from hi» 
little tenement, and destitute of enrployment, his heart- 
less and unprincipled exciters never dream of recom- 
pensing the wretched victim whom they have misled. 
His distress may form a topic of declaination in the 
House of Commons, or at the hustings, whilst the misery 
irhich has resulted from following the advice of those 
•^who excite only to betray, will also preserve him 
flft a more ready agent in the work of turbulence 
and of revolution. 

The long agitation, of the Roman Catholic question, 
lias called into activity a new class of politicians, most 
of whom still follow the trade of agitation ; ignorant of 
the true interests of the country, and careless of its im- 
provement, they seek only notoriety for themselves. 
These men have not within themselves any of the 
legitimate elements of civil power, — ^they have neither 
influence nor talent, nor numbers to accomplish their 
objects, and some of them agitate for interest or noto» 
riety alone, not distinctly knowing what political mea^ 
siures they mean to eflect, or how they are to be accosK 
plished; vague ideas of liberty and separation may float 
down the shallow and bubling current of their mindsr 
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biH they are lieaiBeis and pupposden* Tiiese speeiW 
lative repablioaas, and revolutionary politieians, irbo 
follow in the wafce of Mr. O^Connell, are to all intents^ 
and purposes as nothing ; except so far as they eontri* 
bnte to swell the gal« of turbulence* They constitute an 
audience for the leading aetor to declaim to— they obey- 
bis commands— register his earthly vows, — and assem- 
ble or disperse at bis bidding. There is not a man of 
talent in connexion with them, for though apparently 
of their body, I should be sorry to identify widi them, 
such men as Mr. Shiel, or Mr, Wyse. 

If the chief agitator and the priests stood aloof, they 
would not be able to get up a public meeting at which 
five respectable men would be- present, I doubt much 
whether they could even assemble the chainnen oz 
Ae coal-porters. 

In truth there is no real union between these Solon^' 
and the priests'; the latter never were, nor are they 
HOW nor ever will be republicans. — In every country 
the Roman priesthood have always been the advocates 
of despotism, and the enemies of civil liberty, and above 
all of its great en^ne the press. 

The operation of the penal code in Ireland, placed 
the priest in such a position as compelled him to unite 
with the republican party ; the same chain pressed 
them down together, and it was the policy of both to 
make every effort for its removal : they both fell its 
pressure aKke, and they concurred in their eflbrts to 
break the bondage in which they were held. 

It may be demanded, is not that chain now broken, 
and do not these respective parties appear to be still 
united, and do they not continue to oecupy the same 
common posilaon ? But even so, it is for objects «6 
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totally distinct, that they are, in ftct, the very anti« 
pedes to each other, fn general the better and more 

intelligent class of radicals, neither regard the priest, 
nor believe in his religion. Popery, however many may 
seemingly profess it, is in fact rapidly waining away 
amongst the more intelligent ; it was the pressure of 
the penal code that produced the outward conformity, 
and the present state of parties continues to maintain 
it But reason is at length beginning to resume her 
sway, and superstition is fast losing its hold of the en- 
lightened class of Roman Catholics. But all of them 
from the highest to the lowest are most hostile, 
whatever may be their religious belief, to the temporal 
power of the priesthood. 

The priest tolerates no authority but his own, the 
dream of civil liberty never disturbs his holy slumbers. 
Jho Pope is Christ*8 vice-gerent — the priest is his 
aidecamp, and his church is Christianity. He tells 
his followers that there is no salvation out of its pale» 
and that every other form of Christianity is a damna- 
ble heresy; — the power of the church — is the power of 
the priest, he admits noneother, and when he lends him- 
self to despotism, it is for an equivalent, and because 
he himself enslaves the tyrant that rules. He has no 
sympathy with the radical ; no community of ccmmon 
interest, and he has under the happy auspices of Lord 
Mulgrave now been enabled to assume a much more 
elevated position for himself. His cupidity already 
anticipates the possession of the revenues oftheestab- 
Ibhed church. It is not civil liberty he seeks — his ob- 
jects are wealth and domination, spiritual as well as 
temporal, his agency is superstition, and he brutalises, 
and excites the peasantry to render them more efiec- 
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tually, and more willingly, his instruments. The man 
who carries the keys of heaven and of hell ibr the Lord 
and the keys of purgatory on his own account, alwaya 
opens and shuts the door for a consideration. The priest 
despises the radical, though he has joined him as a ne* 
cessary agent, in keeping up the disorganizing and 
destructive excitement that prevails : in order that he 
inay lead the peasant to the warfare that would erect 
the papal edifice on the ruins of the protestant church* 

The priest and the radical, though really adverse to 
each other's ultimate views, concur in hostility to the 
connection with England, — in hatred to its church— 
and in the desire to overturn all the protestant insti- 
tutions of the country. They hoth know, that these 
objects can alone be obtained through the agency of 
an ignorant peasantry ; who are for this reason exci- 
ted to hatred against England and protestantism, and 
also against all the respectable classes of society, whe« 
ther Protestant or lioman Catholic. In this their unioa 
for evil purposes, there is no real cordiality, they 
fully understand each other. The priests- measure 
the radical as accurately as he takes measure o£ 
them, they are to each other " Hypocrites witliout de- 
ceiving,'' and should any temporary alienation en- 
%e, they might re-enact the scene of Peachum and 
Lockity and exclaim *< brother, brother, we are both ia 
the wrong." 

Previously to the passing of the relief bill, there 
was a strong political feeling pervading every part of 
the country, and a fixed and general determination on 
the part of the Roman Catholics, to assert their natur 
ral rights, and to shake o£f the pressure of that im- 
politic and unjust code of laws— which bound dowa 
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alike the peer and the peasant. Th« passing of tlilBii 
wise measure has now left them no real cause of poFitical 
discontent, that presses on them, as Roman Catholics t 
and those, who yet linger in the camp of the radiciA 
party, should consider, that the causes which first leA 
them to assemble, have ceased,— and that new Tiews 
of civil and religious policy have dawned on its 
radical and priestly leaders ; it is now no longer a con* 
test for the privileges of the constitution, but forthe con- 
stitution itself,^tis no longer whether we shall enjoy 
the blessings of civil and religious liberty-^but whether 
we shall be subjected to the temporsd and spiritufli 
bondage of the priest. The onljr question now at issue 
Is, whether we shall be allowed to remain in peaceful 
security under a permanent and orderly government, 
or be at the mercy of a lawless populace, the ready in- 
struments of every unprincipled agitator, and the super- 
stitious slaves of the most pernicious priesthood, that 
ever enlisted superstition in their aid to effect the in- 
teliectuai, moral and spiritual degradation of man. 

It must be evident to every one, more especially 
since the infliction on the country of our present chief 
governor, that new views of civil and religious policy 
now animate the actors that occupy the political arena, 
and that they now contend for objects which they had 
not hitherto avowed. It is true their declamations are 
similar, but their words have acquired a new and an 
unusual signification. Libertyin our modem vocabulary 
—means radicalism — the legitimate power of the law 
justly administered, now signifies the power of a law- 
less mob, and the undisturbed organization of revolu- 
tionary societies. Thciibcralprotestant ofthe old school 
has already become ' cibsolete ; to be now entitled to- 
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tiiat appeHttdmi he mmt be IJhe wtvile fdl#wer of ^ 
demtgcgne, and Hm snbtenrtent tool of the priests 
Religiom tolierallioii in our new poHtical dictioiwrf » 
meftog Uie vpel^Moa and 8«b«>emon of tte Protestant 
church, and l^aaeendaneyvf l^e ChwchofRome^ 
wkh att Its coneomitaat darkaesB and tyranny. 

** JiMtice for Ireland " mteeas the aaeendaney of the 
mob : it 18 no longer to bavethe magistracy, the grand 
jury, the bendi, and the parliament open to Roman Ca» 
tholios ; it is no longer the reformation of our code of 
laws ; it is no longer liie improvement of our roads, 
and harbours, or to encourage ovr mining, manufhcto^ 
ring, agricultufai or commercial industry. Justice for 
Ireland now f^gmfies none of these valuable objects—^ 
h is to degrade still lower the elective franchise, to 
render the very rabble the masters of the country,-— 
who at the priestly mandate, will return base and servile 
representatives, be they Protestant or Roman, who 
must give their support to a government that permits 
plans to be matured, which are intended to obtain 
a domestic parliament ; from which all but radicals and 
papists would be excluded, or to effect the still more 
sweeping measure of separating priest-ridden Ire- 
land from Protestant England. 

This is the true signification of justice for Ireland, 
and this is Mr. OTonneU's precious panacea for heal- 
ing the wounds of the country, and restoring to it the 
blessings of wealth and tranquillity. 

Whatever may be the ultimate effects of the reform 
bill in England, in Ireland it has proved most disas- 
trous, and the extension of the elective franchise|to 
the extreme degree it has obtained here, has not only 
destroyed the befitting balance of power in this conn* 
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Uy, sunk property and intelligencey far below their due 
lerel, but it has given birth to a new system of political 
opinions^ and has also called into activity a new class 
of politicians. — It has returned to parliament men, who 
never even in their dreams of ambition, would have 
fiincied such an elevation for themselves; and it has 
produced a systematic and an universal co-operation 
between the priests and the radical leaders, to 
govern the country by the agency of peasant 
-voters.— -Every individual therefore who is not 
altogether regardless of the tranquillity of the country, 
and who is not prepared to surrender its government 
to mob and priestly sway must now look forward with 
the utmost anxiety and apprehension, to the result of 
this new system of policy,— advocated b}' this new 
class of legislators. 



CHAPTER I. 



IRELAND AS IT IS UNDER LORD MULGRAVE. 



The revolutionary opinions now so prevalent in Ire- 
Iand» and the agitation which has been so assiduously 
kept up to carry them into operation, are chiefly attri- 
butable to the compromising policy of the whig 
government. It is true that the seeds of them were 
long since sown, but Lord Mulgrave's government 
has, in a most eminent degree, caused them to bloom 
and blossom forth in full and rank exuberance. Let 
us now examine how far the practical results of his 
administration have atoned for the disorganizing and 
dangerous views of radical and priestly legislation, 
which his policy has, in so eminent a degree called 
into life and activity, and let us see how far it 
has contributed to tranquillize Ireland, and to consoli- 
date the union between the countries, by rendering the 
people happy, obedient to the law and attached to £ng- 
land, and its unparallaled constitution. 

It was, some time back, the fashion of the radical 
press, to boast of the tranquillity which Lord Mul- 
grave's government had effected in Ireland ; but the 
daily accounts that come up from the country, of out- 
rage and of murder, have rendered the Mulgrave tran- 
quillity a scoff, and a by-word of derision. At no 
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period within the recollection of the writer, have revo- 
lutionary principles been so prevalent, and so openly 
avowed; at no period was hostility to England so 
sedulously inculcated; and at no period did the coun- 
try exhibit so frightfitl an aspect of disorganization, 
of lawlessness, and of crime. When, therefore, we 
examine the boasted tranquillity, effected by Lord Mul- 
grave we «hall find that he htm not only reodeiied the 
country far more turbulent than it was before, but 
that turbulence has even assumed a far more formid- 
able chameter. lliere may have been imes of greater 
actool erine, ^e prisons may have been more crowded^ 
and the criminal calendar more Icwded, but there neirer 
was « period of su4sfa systevatie intimidatioD, and of: 
oime. Ojf^osition to the law not only prevs^ timw^h* 
out the country, \mt that oppontion is regularly organ* 
iaed into a system, a fact even admitted by himself. 

Every effort is made, on the part of the govennnent, 
to conceal the great extent of the enormities actually 
dommitted ; and Mr. O'Connell and the priests, now that 
the castle teems to be under their dominion, endettvour* 
to preserve ihe sembianee of a hoUow and treacherous 
traoquilHty, to hold the peasant as tlie slip holds tbe 
blood-hound, till it is time to loose him at his prey~«i 
but their efforts are in vain, the excitement w^iich both 
parties feci it essential to keep up, for the attainment 
of their respective objects, defies even the semWance 
of tranquiliity ; and the frightful scenes of outrage and 
of murder, with which the press daHy teems, are as 
tbe showers of ashes from <§ie cimter which pnoclaiais 
the fire that rages withn, and which if providence pve* 
vent not, may herald the overwhebiitng eruption tfafU^ 
is to fellow* 
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• Ev«n in -dift ^wrf mfltileiSas kiiigdbiii,iaiird«f hai 
beeo conuBitled in tite puUic streeUaad in t^e open day 
•-4itnsHeftaveiivoken into b«foreiiigiil>Ml, theirfttniitiir^ 
smashed to pieees^and their inniales hnxttSfy Bssautled^ 
The operatiiredielatea ihe law to hit employer, and a 
combined and fbrmidable system of iiHimidation is the 
present ofderof tMnga^ both in the oityaad in the 
country. If a tradesman; wotfa bekv acertam price — 
if the master rimdd employ a workman whom the 
icmnbinators dirnct Banctfen, violeficey perhaps mnrdery 
k the result; the master is coBtrdHed and intimidated 
by those to whom he gvnes bread, and the operative is 
not allowed %o fdlowhts occupation^ according to his 
own estimate of ihe payment he should receive — he is 
eompelied to be idle, imless he can exact the amoant of 
wages which the comfoinators have laid down* This 
species of oombintttion, and intimidatiion, is, at the pr&# 
sent tim<(, infinitely more alarming, and more dmiger* 
0US than ever — being as it is, conneeted with tlie 
general system of revolutionary movement, liiat is so 
actively kept uf> for ulterior purposes. It is no longer^ 
as formerly, a comibioation of workmen to extort 
higher wages, but it is a eombinailion ^connected with 
xevdutionary pruiciplra and <^jects. 

It seems now the policy of the agitator, seconded by 
the priest, in accordance with some new poUticai axw 
rangements of their own, to put down the combination 
amongst the tradesmen, that was at a former period 
pre-eminently excited and eneoiiniged by Mr. 0'Coa«> 
nell himself, and which he may again excite, under m 
less suliservient government^^^It it is on the operation 
ofHie law thatwediould rely for tbe suppression of ttle*^ 
gai associatimuk If the prineiplebe once admitled^ Ifaat 
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the law is to sleep, and thitt tranquillity is to be pre« 
served bj priests, and radical leaden, we then const!* 
tute these men the masters of the country ; besides, it 
must be suspected, and it will soon be evident, that 
their assistance has been obtained by some degrading 
policy of the government, which will give them in* 
creased power, and render them more formidable dis* 
turbers, when it suits their policy. 
• The country never was in so deplorable a condition, 
as it is now, ribbon societies are more general, and more 
regularly organized, and violence, intimidation and 
murder, prevail in every part of the country. — ^The 
landlord lives in fear, and in danger, the peasant is his 
master ; he dictates to him the steward he is to employ^ 
the labourer he is to hire, the rent he is to charge for 
his land, and the tenant that is to occupy it ; should 
any of these demands be refused, the harvest is not 
gathered in, or it is trampled down and destroyed ; 
the cattle are houghed, and the haggard, the barn, per- 
haps the dwelling-house itself, is consumed. If a 
disorderly servant be dismissed, if an insolvent tenant 
be made to give place to another, if the landlord should 
look for a more advantageous letting of his ground, 
threats of violence and assassination are proclaimed in ,< 

the most public manner, written notices are posted up» 
public rumour echoes the threat, and the victim selec- 
ted for destruction is either publicly murdered in the 
open day, or his house is attacked at night, and himself, 
and generally his whole family, brutally beaten or 
butchered. 

The very landlord himself has been murdered in his 
own field in the noon-day, in the midst of his work* 
itien, and evidently with their privity andconcurrence> 
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]|>y a ferocious band of. ruffians brought from a distance^ 
and regularl}' organized for the work of blood. 

The election of the members of parliament is no 
longer free ; and the legitimate influence of tlie landed 
proprietors^ and of the resident gentry, has ceased. Mr. 
O'Connell names the candidate, and the peasant, ia 
obedience to the priestly mandate, returns him. The 
wretched peasant himself, frequently in oppositioti 
to his wishes, and always to his interests, is compelled, 
by the priest, to vote against his landlord. The priest 
tells him he is to vote for his God^ and for his religion, 
that it would be sinful to vote otherwise, and if he faesi- 
t;^tes — he threatens not to absolve him. The ignorant 
peasant being led to believe in the monstrous doctrine - 
Uiat the priests assistance is essential to his salvation, 
^d that he has no prospect of heaven without his ab- 
fiiolution— 'the Almighty being merely the passive and 
obedient instrument of the priest. ^ 

Perjury and intimidation preside over the elections; 
the hustings are surrounded by a lawless and ferocious 
sabble; they infest and impede its approaches ; and the 
candidate who bids the highest in the mart of sedition, 
and bows lowest to the priest, is sure to be returned* 
One of their prelates, in the overflowing of his over- 
weening arrogance, has boasted that they could return a 
cow-boy for any county in Ireland. Woe to the Roman 
Catholic, whatever his rank or station may be, who 
dares to vote in opposition to the priestly mandate ; 
the secret whisper is sent forth, or the terrors of tho 
church are openly arrayed against him; he is de« 
nounced from the altar, called ti!im-coat, renegade and 
apostate, and an enemy to his church and to his holy 
religion. His neighbours avoid him in fear ; his life and) 
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property become insecure; every effort is made U» 
injure him in all his pursuits ; he walks about a marked' 
nan : the withering curse of the priest is on his head.* 

A system of the most formidable and frightful intimi- 
dation unitersally prevails, and crimes of the deepest die: 
are publicly committed with impunity ; property is de- 
stroyed; the peaceful are assailed, and dreadfully beaten; 
llie crime of murder is of more than daily occurrencci 

Those who witness scenes of incendiarism, of plunder, 
iftid of blood, dare not give evidence; the jury-man 
dreads the consequences of his verdict; those who 
suffer are afraid to prosecute, through dread of being- 
subjected to a still greater calamity ; the witness pre* 
Vttricates in his evidence, he is terrified into perjury,. 
and the priest absolves him. Peijury in the present 
state of Ireland, amongst the lower classes, is, in such in**- 
sritances, soarely, if at all, considered a crime ; it is in thl&' 
cause of the church, and the end justifies the means. 

The country gentleman dares not avow or act on his 
opinion, he must at least be passive, or abandon his 
residence ; he is no longer a free agent; he has neither 
ftcedom of action, nor of opinion. Intimidation col- 
lects the O'Connell tribute; it compels the Protestant 
to court the protection of the priest, by giving him 
money, bestowing land, and subscribing to build his 
chapel ; and thus to contribute to the support of a 
superstition, which, if a believing Christian, he must 
hold in abhorrence, and even as a mere politician, he 
must regard with dread and apprehension. 
The landlord does not receive has rent, nor the 

• «« The cnrBc of the priest on you*' is a frequent expression among 
Ae Irish peaiantrf. 
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Aitibier his tttfae, tliey go to swell the contribufionW 
which Mr. O'Connell levies off the country, to reward 
him for mischievously disturbing it ; and to the priest, 
SB his instigator and oo-partner in the work. No ade- 
quate means are employed by ihe government to repress 
these crying evils; the parties who excite them being 
those who return the members to parliament that sus^ 
tmn Lord Mulgrave in office. The influence of supei>^ 
9tition> and of political excitement, paralyzes the power 
of the law, and force and fear are now the authorities 
in Ireland. 

The jails are thrown open, and the convicted crimi<^ 
sal is again let loose on society. The police do not 
afford adequate protection ; it has even been proposed" 
V^ let them out only on hire ; and the novel doctrine 
has been pat forward, that the protection of the life; 
and property of the sabject is no longer a government: 
duty €fr concern, but a matter of money, a pecuniary* 
compensation for a perhaps fkithless protection. 

The police constable refuses, and with impunity also, 
obedience to his commanding officer, and grossly insults 
the magistracy ; the officer who endeavoars to prevent 
disturbance, and personally'tries to arrest the criminaV 
when those under him afford no assistance, is flippantly 
and unbecomingly reprimanded for over zeal in the dis- 
charge of his duty. The remonstrances of a loyal, 
lesident, and most respectable magistracy, are disre- 
garded, in Carlow, Limerick, and elsewhere ; an open 
investigation is refused to their request, and the matter 
complained of is referred to a secret inquisition. 

When the new police are in full operation, selected 
ind officered as there is every reason to bcBeve thcy^ 
win be, by Mr, O'Connell and die priests ; and whe» 
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the magistracy shall be deprived of its honottrable and 
loyal members, and their places filled up by radical 
influence, we may then look forward with confidence 
to the maintenance of public tranquillity : the landlord 
will then be enabled effectually to collect his rent, and 
the minister his tithe; mob disturbance in favour 
pf popish and radical candidates, will be effectually 
repressed, and Protestants may avow their principles, 
and sleep with open doors, in confidence and in safety* 
. The policy of the government seems to be, not to 
govern with a liberal and impartial spirit, but to be. 
ffUitious and exclusive — servile to the priest, and revo* 
lutionary radical— hostile to the Protestant loyalist and* 
his church* > 

The maintenance of the Protestant religion is now 
presumed to be a matter of indifference. It is deemed 
illiberal, and even some Protestants have pronounced 
it fanatical, to endeavour to open the eyes of the 
people to the sacred light of the gospel, — and some in. 
the extreme spirit of miscalled and mistaken liberality^ 
have gone so far as to declare, that it is a most unbe« 
coming and reprehensible aggression, against the 
priests, to endeavour, even by religious instruction, to 
withdraw the people from the darkness of their super- 
stition. * 

Romanism is wonderfully growji into favour, its 
priests are now to be an accredited body, having as. 
such, dominion and sway in the land ; they are to be as* 
sisted in coercing the people, and withholding from them, 
the Bible. Instead of remaining in their chapels, an4 
confining themselves to their religious duties; these 
clerical gentlemen now assume the first places at dinner^ 
^nd public assemblies, strut about as public fuhctioa - 
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aries, embellish the levee with their presence, and carrr 
tfieir courtly accomplishmentfi to the very table of the 
"Viceroy. 

' WoDderfiil discoveries have of late years been made 
in the science of government The sagacity of our 
present rulers has foond out, that peasants are the 
iirisest and purest class of electors ; that the country 
should be surrendered up to the dominion of priests and 
radicals; that Romanism has ceased to be a dark, gross 
and idolatrous superstition, that its priests are the meek, 
holy, legitimate, and inspired successors of the apostles, 
and that they hold the keys to shut or open at pleasure 
the gates of heaven or of hell, just as people confess 
to them, and receive their valuable absolutions. But 
above all, the fatal discovery has been made — that 
religious instruction is not a concern of the state; that 
to educate the youthful mind in gospel principles is a 
matter of indifference ; that having achieved the glo- 
rious victory of the reformation, we should throw away 
its fruits and again surrender the country to the dark 
guidance of the priests of the church, from which, 
after a long and arduous struggle, we are now happily 
emancipated; that we should establish schools to 
propagate and perpetuate the doctrines of Roman- 
ism ; that the youth of the country should be sur» 
rendered up to the enlightened care of these blind 
jguides, lest even one solitary ray of light should enter 
into their minds ; and that the priests should be allowed 
in opposition alike to the precepts of Christ and his 
apostles, to close the sacred volume, and teach the 
people that it is dangerous to read that book which the 
apostles were inspired to write for their instruction* 
' The administration of the Duke of Wellington and 
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JSir Robert. Peel bestowed on tbe Boman CalhoUoi 
lihetr full share of civil and religious libertgr# 
but wisely resting there, it gave no asceadaiicj 
to their priests^ it also maintained the ProtesOxU insti- 
tutions of the countrj, and above all it maintained th0 
established church— 4he. great stay of social order, and 
of a rational and not afanatical Christianity* Now the 
church b openly assailed, and every effort is beijog 
made to effect its destruction, and that too by the very 
party to which Lord Mulgrave has so unfortunately 
for his own fame, and the security of the country, sab« 
jected himself. 

Doubtless this subserviency obtained for the sup- 
port of his government a numerical superiority o£ 
Irish members in parliament, and enables him a little 
longer to enjoy the patronage and emoluments of office^ 
and it is now evident, though hitherto disavowed, that 
Lord Mulgrave has fully identified himself with the 
radical leader. 

The late elections have unequivocally revealed the 
existence of the compact-— on that occasion, govern- 
ment threw off the mask altogether, and made com* 
mon cause with those who declaim against Englandy 
and so fearfully agitate the country. Every possible 
effort was made to obtain the return of the radical can- 
didates, and a species of influence, never hitherto 
employed, to the same extent, or with the same un- 
blushing recklessness, was employed by it to defeat the 
loyal protestant candidates, and to return to parlia- 
ment the servile tools of Mr. O'Connell and the priests, 
and this in opposition to the real wishes of all the 
orderly portion of the community. 

It is notorious that in the late election for Dubliiit 
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neither Mr. O'Connell a or bis nomiaeei would have 
had the least chance of evea the. temporary success 
^Frhich they have obtained, were it not for the in- 
fluence of the castle. It was painful to see gentle- 
men compelled either to leave their families without 
support, and relinquish situations which they had so 
long, and so honourably filled : or vote in favour of 
tliose, to whose political and religious sentiments, they 
were, on principle,, so strongly opposed. So low did 
the government descend, and so active were they in 
their exertions to obtain the return of Mr. O'Connell to 
jjarliament : that even the very tradesmen were tam- 
pered with, and some who had the honesty to be true to 
their principles, and to vote according to the dictate^ 
of their consciences, were ordered to send in their 

IT 

.accounts. 

Here then is a monstrous coalition placed in full 
relief before the public eye. The representative of a 
protestant crown, not preserving a dignified neutrality, 
more particularly in an interesting and peculiar crisis, 
' where it should have been his policy to ascertain the 
true state of public opinion in Ireland, and have left 
.the elections free for that purpose. He at once co-op- 
erates with the radical party, against the protestants, 
and against the real sentiments of the better classes of 
the Roman Catholics, and gives all the aid of the go* 
.vernment to obtain the return of popish and radical 
members to parliment It is to Lord Mulgrave that 
the. English nation is indebted for the ascendancy of 
^sevolutionary opiniiOBs in Ireland ; it is also on the pro- 
fossors of these opinions, that the gracious smiles of his 
^countenance are bestowed* .and it is to the same influ* 
I^BCe ifaat England is indebted for that unusual species 
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of members thai now grace and embellish the walb 
of the House of Commons. 

It is true the party he has joined, whose power 
he has been so instrumental in upholding, and whose 
opinions he has thereby been so influential in dissemi- 
nating and sanctioning — ^may sustain him a short time 
longer in office — ^but h will be alone on the condition of 
his subserviency ; the parties that now support him» must 
as a matter of course sway him in return ; he must 
place in their hands the patronage of the castle, and 
follow tlie line of policy they may think proper to dic- 
tate to him, — obey all their mandates,— send a rude 
and saucy letter of disapproval at theiir bidding; in* 
trude even on the privacy of a private dinner, and de- 
scend from his vice- regal dignity to commenton a toast 
An honourable and loyal protestant magistrate, of 
high rank and estimation, b dismissed from the com- 
mission of the peace, because at a dinner with his 
friends, he gave a toast commemorative of a victory 
gained by protestants over a band of popish miscreants, 
who came with arms in their hands for the work of 
blood* The man who openly avows hostility to Eng- 
land and her church,— whose every speech is alien- 
ating the minds of the people from the connection, 
and exciting them to sedition, — who never opens his 
mouth but to vituperate the great and the noble in the 
land, and this not at a limited and selected din- 
ner party, but at public meetings, at trades' unions, at 
aggregate and revolutionary assemblies, but also in set 
and deliberate letters, published in the newspapers, 
to be circulated through the country. This very man 
by whom more than all others, Ireland has been re- 
duced to its present turbulent, revolutionary and lawless 
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conditioti; whose fearful agitation has caused the 
greater part of the crimes that have been committee^ 
and the innocent blood that has been shed ; there is 
every reason to believe is the master of the viceroy ; 
that it is he who directs into what channels, the stream 
of patronage is to flow; that he appoints to the police 
to the magistracy, and even to the bench ; and that 
he not alone sways the patronage of the casUe, but its 
policy also. In short the supporters of Lord Mul- 
grave are not the friends of England, nor the clergymeit 
of its church; the only party in the country by which 
he is sustained are political priests and revolutionists. 
In a country like Ireland, where it is notorious that 
all the lower classes of Roman Catholics are disaffected 
and must ever continue so, as long as their priests 
hold them in bondage; where it is notorious that these 
priests, or apostles as they designate themselves, are to 
a man opposed to England and to its religion : where an 
active and disloyal faction are employing every means 
in their power to sow the seeds of revolution ; our Pro- 
testant Viceroy co-operates with this very party in 
opposition to the loyal and respectable protestant portion, 
of the community — dismisses Colonel Verner from the 
magistracy, and returns to parliament Mr. O'Connell.* 

• Nothing can shew in a stronger point of view the degrading 
subserviency to which Lord Mulgrave was obliged to submit, than his 
rude and arrogant communications to the Royal Dublin Society, over 
whidi he had no species of control whatsoever, because that in the 
exercise of the privileges entrusted to it by its charter, it did not 
choose to enroll amongst its members, a Romish priest, who had: 
Jdentified his church with the radical party in Irohmd, and in his. 
"apostolic" character, sanctioned the system of agitation pursued, 
by Mr. O'Connell, and even subscribed money toroward him for 
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In reiwni ftir all thb pcrMiial andpolitieal snbser- 
iiMMg^ these Bew^opporlers of die castle pranise him 
Id tanquiUise th^ eoiwtry ; foul this tnmqailiity is not 
te bft the tranquillity of Ihe law — but the tranquillity of 
eisMparl: aiegular debtor aod creditor acoount between 
Me*fegal subsemeDcy ok the one part, and radicid 
tranquillity oa the othen 

SeYoltttionary soci^ies are to^ be oa^ganized, dissolve 
4^- 09 re^constmcted ; the question a£ repeal is to be 
iSimed^ or to be let sbunbor, public meetings of the 
k^UKSt Mid most fbarful description are to be assem*- 
bled, or we shall be allowed to remain in tranquillity-^ 
pMcisely as the conduct of the Viceroy conciliates or 
din^leases Mtk O'Connell. 

^Irtorbkig the country, and who also exhibited the groflsest and most 
^tognsting shuffllngy refpecting an i&Amoiu wcaik of thtologyy la 
^ch the Mayikooth prietta are ednoated* In this book principles 
subyecsive of all political and monl obligationa are laid down» and a 
system is put before us in minute and disgusting detail, which enables 
imy fflthy, sensual or perhaps half drunken priest, ad Hbitum,to extort 
fh the conftssiDnal, fitom the lips of modesty, details, which a delicate 
InaalewoBld eiren shrink from comnnmiGatiBg to her mother. 
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MMvsm thas fi» considered the revelutioiiary yiew9 
iriaek Whig poliqir has giren birth to ia Ireland, and tfaof 
TRAKQuxLLiTir Ti^ch has resiitted from Lord Mul** 
glare's liappy government : we shall now proceecB 
nmre particalarlx ta review the leading features of hi9 
Lordship's adminbtration, and the consequences that. 
aB6 likefy to x«siilt tfaeivifroniy. shonJd it fatally for the 
dMntvy, be allowBd t(» eondnwe. 

Never did a Lord Lieutenant ascend the vice-r egak 
tbrane of this kingdom with so much power to do^ 
gtiod ;, never did a puUie xoaa turn the power^ in sucb< 
full and unmeasured confidence entrusted to him^ 
more to the purposes of evil. 
' The government of hiis immediate predecessors was 
essentially liberal and conciliatory to the Soman Catho- 
lics.^ The varioua opposition which Lords Wellesley and 
Aogleaea experienced here, and the very limited power 
wibh which they ^irere entrusted from the other side^ 
j^ced them in a peculiar state of embarrassment:' 
Sk Robert Peel even declared in the House of Com- 
mons, that Lord Wellesley was not answerable for the 
Boliay of his administration, but that it was dictated td 

Un^by thosewbo sent him oveiw 
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In Ireland all their measures were opposed by a re* 
gularly organised and most influential party, who had 
hitherto reigned supreme, enjoying the exclusive pos- 
session of all the places of emolument and of power 
under the government. The magistracy— the bench— 
the bar— the church, in short all our civil and reli- 
gious institutions, concurred in thwarting every measure 
of their government The English cabinet was not 
decided, even when emancipation was granted ; Tory 
policy prevailed as before, and the emancipation for 
all practical purposes was merely nominal. When the 
Whigs came into power, they followed that treacher- 
eus and vaccillating policy, by which as a party they 
have always been distinguished ; the same policy con- 
tinued to rule Ireland, and the viceroy was little more 
than a cypher. 

Judgipg from the career which unfortunately for 
our tranquillity and security, he has been permitted 
to run, we are justified in inferring that Lord Mul- 
grave came over here with full power to carry the en- 
actqients of the relief bill into practical operation,* 

• Under whatever pohit of view we may consider the relief bill, 
Acre can be only one opinion respecting the mode in which it was 
Carried, and though, according to the opinion of the writer, the mea. 
sure abstractedly conridered was a wise one, as being calcuhited to se- 
parate the more intelligent part of the Roman Catholic laity fi«a 
the church of Rome-^stUl the mode in which it was oarried— the 
avowal that it was conceded to turbulence-^he total disregard of 
securities for the Protestant church-^the recklessness with which, it 
was hurried through the house, without any one efficient enactment 
tokeep'down the Roman priesthood, coupled with the total and sud- 
den abandonment of former principles, all these considerations are 
calculated to leave on the mind of every Frotestantno very fiivoui* 
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and to administer equal and impartial justice to every 
sect, and to every political party in the country. It 
would appear that he had full power from the other 
8ide» and he had no party to thwart him here. H^ 
€ould at pleasure have dbmissed his chamberlain^ 
without the humiliation of being constrained to pen<* 
sionhim: and the present Lord Chancellor did not 
maintain that high and uncompromising, political con- 
sisfcencyy that distinguished the conduct of Lord 
Manners. 

• The Marquis Wellesley, and Lord Anglesea may 
be considered in the light of pioneers, who had cleared 
the way before him ; they had borne the brunt of the 
battle, and left him an open field in which imperishable 
laurels might have been acquired. The tory party 



able impression, either of the wisdom or conststency o£ the two 
principal actors in the scene, or of their motives. Judging from their 
subsequent conduct, it would appear they had even no statesman-like 
Views of national conciliation and subsequent beneficial results — ^but 
that they were afraid to &ce the danger which they had weakly 
imagined— a danger more in fancy than in reality. The Roman Ca-^ 
tholics as a body would not have dared to hazard a dvil war ; besides 
the bill did not effect its professed objects of conciliation, and no 
effort was made to separate the orderly portion of the Roman Ca- 
tholics firom those who carried on the system of agitation, and the 
country xemained piecisely in the same condition as before it was 
gmnted. 

Never was there effected by any statesman so sweejung a sub^ 
version of former policy, without any one concomitant or neces- 
sary check, to meet the danger and difficulties that would naturally 
be expected to result — and which unfortunately have resulted. Oa^ 
present viceroy has pursued a stiU more dangerous course, pros<A 
Crathig his government beibre disloyal priests and zdMsUlous sadi^ 
cals» and ruling the country by their agency. ^ 
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mtt^o domimfit inIi«iflad.iraspoirer]0M-«i»the orange 
fBJty had dissolved iheir society ; they bad no iongor 
the arm of the govennneot to sostain themi mod :ilie 
population of the oonntry was against them. So oom^ 
pletely vecetbej depieased, thati^hen Loid Mulgva!«« 
came oyer, ftey had ostensibly ceased to be a pariyt 
md they must have been themsdbes convinoeit 
that as such, they never could resume tbeir fotmer 
position ;-Hthe hitherto exxdusiye tory, had in &et 
already merged into the more liberal conservative. 

The policy of |the £f)glisb'«0abinet w&s meet fivrour- 
fLble to Ireland^ and there "Vfas no beneficial measiuw «f 
amelioration that saigfat not haye been obtained Jbr it 
f^o Lord Lieutenant had ever mieh a foroe of moral inp 
fluencci political power, and popular iupport us Lord 
Mulgrave was invested with ; — never had a man in his 
situation so fine a career of national utility before 
itirn. It seemed as if every moral and political 
force combined to open a field for him where every 
ppecies of political glory might be won. The spirit 
of the age also was with him, and had he held 
the reins of ^e government with common discre- 
tion, he might have diffused peace, order, and 
satisfaction through the country, and he could also 
Iiave brought to his side all the well regulated 
and sound portion of society, Pffoieatant as wcM 
as Roman Catholic To him was entrusted tlia 
task of reconstructing the social edifice in Ireland^ 
and he could have rallied round him all the re<- 
apectable portion of the two parties that divided if^ 
snd conciliated the Roman Catholios to Jiis goy«B»» 
»ent wiljiout ioearring the hoiiiili^ ^ Ae mote €R« 
elusive Protestants. Utff»m ▲ itmieiovs aitd mcai 
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HAV£ BSEK EXTiNOUifiBED ; and. tkfufi new «tretigAk 
would thereby hftve been added to the ^aiii«th# 
happily for Irelmid yet encircles the oottnl^es. 

On his arrival here, Ireland was essenliaUy divided 
into three parties— the iory and lexelusive party cm thi 
one side, and the Roman Catholics and tfadr ProCest^ 
ant friends on the othelr. The third party, headed b^ 
Mr. O'Connel), too insignificant c£ themselves to de- 
serve notice^ were enabled to assume a formidable 
position from the violeniaad r^oluti<niary spirit whieli 
the Roman priests had etcited ikmongst the lower 
cla^ses^ but more immediately amongst the plea- 
santry. It was altogether by pfiestly ii^uencf 
that O'Connell was able to bring this class into action 
|md he owed that power to the pdest, who aided by 
(he terrors of his church, was alwe able to excite th« 
peasant against his landlord, a»d agaiast the law. 

All the more respectable classes of the Roman Ca< 
tholics were fully satisfied with the boon which thej 
had obtained ; they were tired of tigitation, and uiifa- 
Tourable to radiealism, they wisbed to t«m their sworda 
into ploughsharaai, and to enjoy in quiet and in .ankf 
with their Protestant fellow-couiitrymen the possesnoii 
of the rights Uiey had abtaiiiedf^^Not so with Mr 
0*Cmmell and his supporters Jte ptfiesls. He soi^lil 
personal aggrandizement, which be oottld only obHiiii 
by first beeonnng formidable as i,n, ttgftatdi^'^^sid then 
making his teittis with goTernmettt, «tid receivft^ ■% 
price to suspend bis agitation. The priests w««« alone It 
aamest, they had the one objeet In view, the aggrandi«i)» 
ment of their own xAmrohand ^esi^vi^nion of the ftf^ 
tsstai^one;aodtn the &U confidence thtitMr.O'Conndi 
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eoncurred with them in these Tiews, and would lend them 
bis aid in their accomplishment; they collected for him 
the rent, swelled the gale of his popularity, and gave 
efficiency to his agitation. The excitation of an ig- 
norant and soperstitious peasantry against Protestant 
England and her heretical church, as they always call 
it, being the only means by which they could hope to 
effect their objects—- agitation in violence of all their 
most solemn promises went on as before*— The party 
hitherto opposed to the Roman Catholics, seeing the 
use they now made of the power they had acquired, 
naturally preserved* their former position of hostili ty» 
and such Protestants as would otherwise have acquiesced 
in the measure of the relief bill,' were necessarily forced 
by the violence of the radical party on the one hand* 
and the avowed objects of the priests on the other, to 
tise every effort to counteract them, and if possible to 
re-enact the penal code, from a firm conviction that 
h was essential to their own security, and to the pre- 
servation of the church and constitution. 

This demonstration of the tory party kept many 
of the respectable portion of the Roman Catholics and 
some of their Protestant friends in the radical camp ; 
they dreaded the intolerance of a tory government, and 
the renewal of restrictive laws; hence action and reac- 
tion, as the violent partizans of both sides kept up the 
ene of civil discord* 

The Viceroy had, in a great measure, the control 
of both these parties. As soon as the Roman Catholic 
gentry were convinced, that strict and impartial justice 
would be rendered to them, and that they would have 
Iheir full consideration with the government, and their 
share in the distribution of places of trust, of power 
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and emolument, they vould at once have left the 
radical and priestly faction ; and the liberal Protean 
tants, except, perhaps, those who speculated on elections^ 
must necessarily have followed their example. \ 

The agitators and priests being thereby deprived of 
the co-operation, which alone gave a moral sanction 16 
their proceedings, would be easily subdued and brought 
under the wholesome dominion of the law ; and if any 
insurrectionary movement on the part of the peasantry 
should occur, and that it could be traced to those who 
are secretly exciting them to disloyalty; a few salutary 
legal examples made of their rbverekces would have 
a most wonderful influence in effecting tranquillity. 

It was with the greatest difficulty agitation was kept up 
before Lord Mu^rave came over— -t^ tem dctualiy 
forced an the peopie; every eflfort was strained by 
Mr. O'Connell to sustain it, evidently for selfish 
purposes — and careless of the frightful results it 
was every day producing. Even now, though it 
flourbhes under the happy auspices of his Excellency^ 
the Roman Catholic gentry are, to a man, opposed to 
the radical leaders and their measures, and wait only 
for an opportunity to withdraw from them without im^ 
putation* 

Lord Mulgrave might not alone have rallied round 
his government all the respectable portion of the 
liberal Protestant and Roman Catholic community; 
but he might also have obtained the support of those 
who, from apprehension of popish power, were hitherto 
too exclusive, but whose political views had lately 
undergone a salutary change, who are even now, aa 
they have always been, the best friends of the con-^ 
section. Had he acted with sound discretion and 
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tngaged their confidence, in cottTinciag Ikma Oat te 
WOQld uphold the Cooatitirtion in C^mieh aid SMc^ 
nd preserre, inviolate, all tin P^nQlentMt i mtiU ti w ifc 
of the ooantry— -make the law respected, and geivem 
Ute conntry in the spiik of a l^rotoatant StaHiiwan — 
Instead of identifying Ins gorenunent with the yeif 
lowest of the popish radicals and Ae priests, as ha 
Vnforlunatdjr has done— be wonld hai!« oonciliaiei 
ttem to the new order of things, hanre ertinguiihad 
party feeling«-4«conciIed to his govemmenc aH tha 
orderly portion of society— «pbeld tibe protestant 
church, and consolidated the oonnexton. 

I do not now speak of the moto violent classes of 
orangeaoen, nor of those who advocated those prin- 
ciples for llie sake of a selfish and exclusive monopoly, 
hut I speak of the noblemen and gentlemen of Ireland 
who had hitherto opposed emancipation from jusdfi* 
able and honourable feelings alone, end who, from a 
Weli-gronnded apprehension that an ill use would be 
made of the power which was soij^bt for, and who saw in 
the agitation still kept up, a regularly concerted and o«» 
ganized effnrt to re-establish the dominion of the 
Church of Rome and its intolerant priesthood.-^In 
rank, property, and influence, and in the honourable 
ind unyielding integrity of tiidr pofitical conduct, 
and, indeed, in all ^^ requisites that confer estinuitbn 
in society, the aristocracy of that body, (for I iacluis 
ail those who coincided in their oinnions, though they 
did not actually belong to the orange association as 
Buch,) stand forth preeminently as occupying the first 
station in the country. They were loyal in the worst of 
times, and always stood by the constitudon and the 
efaurch, which but for them would have been long 



since oyertorned-— and it is on them alone that iBngland 
snist even now depend for the integrity of the empire* 

What estimate but the very lowest can be formed 
of the intellect of the man that disgusted auch a par^ 
as this, and alienated them from his goveramant* whMi 
It was in his power to have conciliated them to the 
new and more liberal system of policy ? Instead of 
doing this^ he drove them off one by one from the 
Castle, and then, in obedience to his priestly and radkal 
masters, he even pursued them in a sptiit of hoeiilitjic* 

When in an evil hour the whigs called the radieab !• 
their aid to enable them to overturn thetory government 
and passed a reform bill, which, in Ireland, has driven 
all the respectable classes of society from their true 
position— causing not an equaiiaation, but a tranafcr af 
power, it was, in an eminent degree, incumbent mk 
them to have sent over a statesman, qualified to hold 
the reins of government in the peculiar and dangerous 
position, in which this country was thus placed, by the 
conjoint operation of the relief and the reform biU--* 
unfortunately for us th^ sent over one totally unfit to ba 
entrusted with them. He might preside, with effect^ 
over the masque or the revel ; and in the drawing-roomi 
he would, doubtless, evince all the accomplishments 
becoming his high station, but we require other and 
higher qualifications in the individual who is to rule 
the destinies of such a country as this.* 

*Lord Mulgravehas toM the Dublin Society, (atludingto the $gu 
nual grant from paHiament of £8000 per annum,) that the con- 
tinuance of that grant ahould depend solely on the society's utUi^ 
111 appropriating it. I reqiond to the sentiment. Allinsiito. 
iiona, and also all official men or hired servants of the stale, mt 
vpeu to puUlc amithiy^and it is therefore fiee to me, #r io aajr 
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Lord Mulgrave had not the sagacity to comprehend 
ihe true character of the parties he had to govern^ 

ether hidividual, following the example so patriotically set by his 
Lordship-— to tell him, recdying as he does so largely from the 
pablic purse, that a tithe of the pittance annually voted to the Royal 
Dublin Society would more than repay any services in the power 
«f a man of his limited abilities to render to the state. 

Some in a morbid and overfastidious sentiment of politeness, and 
others in the affectation of it, may condemn me for thus speaking 
of Lord Mulgrave. I speak onlj of the Lord Lieutenant. I am 
no respector of persons ; I estimate man bj his moral worth alone» 
and public men by the value of their public services. The 
conventional usages of society no gentleman ever feels evea 
disposed to violate ; but the deference due to rank and statioui 
and the subdued and courteous expression of ' opinion which 
chaxacterize, in a more especial manner, the more elevated grades 
of society, do not impede the fieedom of the press in its legitimate 
comments on men acting for the public, and receiving payment for 
their services. Above all, in the case of a Lord Lieutenant, every- 
thing appertaining to his official position demands and justifies 
observation. He holds a court, at which the daughters and wives 
of our nobility and gentry attend. The court gives not only the 
tone to fi»hion, but, unfbrtimately, often to morals and religion 
ilso. The religion, the morals-— nay, the very demeanour of s 
Jjord Lieutenant, in a peculiar degree, call for observation. A 
great revolution in Christian and, consequently, in moral feeling 
lias, more especially within the last few years, been effected in the 
people of this country. The Buckinghams and Rochesters of 
ibrmer days have given place to a better standard of what truly 
constitutes the gentleman. Their frivolous and immoral pursuits 
would now only be viewed with reprehension. 

A new order of opinion has arisen in IrelSnd, and is happily 
extending its dominion. Public men axe beginning to be estimated 
J>y a new standard — that standard is the book which the priests 
•endeavour to keep from the people, and which the new Board of 
Education has banished from our schools, as displeasing to these 
iipostles. By that standard also, the Castle is to be estimated* 
not in the tone of the Puritans, in the days of Cromwell, but in the 
gplrit of a sound, rational, and moral Christianity. 
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^or had he the capacity to work tlie country out 
of the unnatural position in which it was placed. He 
mistook the noisy uproar of a violent, though insignia 
ficant party, for the sober and deliberate voice of the 
nation. He did not wait to be informed that there is 
no predeliction for agitation or radicalism here, either 
amongst the Protestants or respectable Roman Catho<« 
lies — both are, in principle and in taste, equally ad* 
verse to it. Mr. O'Connell is as little popular with 
ihe aristocracy of his own religion, as he is with the 
Protestants. Even the bishops of his own church kept 
aloof from him— -and though secretly favourable to the 
agitation he was keeping up, as tending to promote their 
own peculiar objects— they did not deem it prudent 
openly to identify themselves with the agitator — their 
policy, then, was to be taken into the pay of the go* 
vernment, and to be employed as a species of clerical 
police. This would necessarily have invested them 
with great power and influence, and would have en- 
abled them in an eminent degree, gradually to extend 
the dominion of their church. 

The administration of Lord Mulgrave has ani- 
mated their ambition ^to new and more aspiring ob" 
jects— they now seek to rule the country on their 
own account. Dr. Murray, who was previously un» 
favourable to the O'Connell tribute, and was opposed 
to its collection in his chapel, even during the agitating 
government of Lord Anglesea, in obedience to the po^ 
licy of our present English and Protestant Viceroy, 
has now given in his adhesion to the mercenary dema- 
gogue, and fully identified himself with him, putting 
forward for the first time, a letter of apostolic authority, 
with a i^ prefixed to his signature, in his behalf. 



I sball not stop to impute, or to iiiveB%ate motiyes.' 
If the country is to be coDTtdsed and its consCitutiioii 
fobverted, it is immaterial whether it be done by the 
imbecility or by the cormpt and feelfieii policy 
of those who govern, I will not say Lord Mid* 
grave had not the virtue to take his proper posi^ 
tion* I would rather imagine he had not the intelleet 
either to see it, or to occupy it. He had not the sa* 
gadty to comprehend the influence of orderly opini<m— *> 
Aor the law by which it is regulated. He did not coBm 
aider that though for a while it may seem to slumber, 
or even to beadverse^ that it will in the end aMevl 
itsinflnencey and that the rational portion of the pub* 
lie mind, however it may seem to wander, will in tho 
cnd> come under its dominion, like those planets which, 
even in their perturbations, evince the power by which 
Ihey are controlled. He knew not that the stream of 
democracy, though noisy and turbulent, was neither 
deep nor permanent, and without waiting for its subsi- 
dence, left the vantage ground on which he stood, and 
became the tool of those whom a wiser governor would 
have constrained. He saw Mr. O'Connell in the light of 
a powerful political partisan, who by the agency of 
his priestly masters, was enabled to return a certain 
number of Roman Catholic and time-sa*ying Protestant 
members to Parliament ; and having neither the saga* 
dty nor the patience to comprehend, or to trace the 
source of the bad power which this mischievous and 
•elfish disturber possessed, or taking proper measures 
to counteract it ; he, in the true spirit of a melo- 
dramatic hero of romance, brushed away right and 
left the respectable portion of the nation, and threw 
himself head foremost into the arms of Mr. 0*Conneli, 
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• Sythismost rash and unadvlsabl«aet|lie hat disgusted 
the Protestant noblemea and gentry of I9ie covntry^ 
and, instead of restraming and oiMumTenting ^ 
bad and dangeroas power of (he priests and the agita* 
tors, he hassunettdwed himself to them, bound hand and 
foot, and has thus beeome the wretched tool of the Ter|^ 
worst and most dangerous faction by wfaieh a country 
eould foe goremed. He has amalgamaled his govern- 
noHt wifii a paxty which all the orderly portion of 
society hold in distairt;e and aversions-taken them 
under his espeMal pro(ection-*-4den<i^d kis pbliey 
wi& theirs-^thUB ginng a new spring to radicalism, re* 
hellion and popery, in a country which he was sent 
over to govern for a Protestant crown. He now em* 
ploys all the resources of the castle in the support 
of this faction, and lends all the aid of his govern* 
ment to secure the return of radical members to par# 
liament-— patronage, promise, intimidation, dismissal 
from office, are all are employed to sustain them^<«i 
So low has he reduced himself, that he has now» ia 
liiet, no other tenure by which to retain office 
l>ut their support; and, in addition to this, hm 
insane policy, for it deserves no otiher epithet~»haa 
actually forced back into the radicd camp those re* 
spectable individuids who were only waiting for a 
becoming opportunity to withdraw from it aUogetikexw 
Lord MulgraTC and Mr. O'Connell may now be cqi»- 
sidered the Castor and Pollux of our political oonstol* 
lation — and only it would not be astronomically sneak- 
ing correct, I would say that they revolve round each 
other in one common orbit, and round one common 
centre— and that centre is the priest. 
The reiolt of ihis inauspicious and unnatural unioii 14 
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already apparent in the seditious spirit that is care* 
^lly and sedulously kept up in the country. It is by 
that party, who, alone cordially support LordMuIgrave» 
this spirit is manifested — it is by his supporters alone 
that the union of. the countries Is denounced, and the 
integrity of the empire threatened. 

*' Thus bad begins and worse remains behind." 
• Under his administration revolutionary principles 
flourish to an extent hitherto unknown; and those 
principles have been openly avowed and circulated 
through the kingdom, unchecked and unpunished^ 
rendering the country one unvarying scene of turbulence 
and opposition to the law8» in which neither life nor 
property is secure. 

The Established Church totters to its foundation, dnd 
Popery threatens to occupy its place. The Protestants 
are depressed, and priests and radicals dominate in 
Ireland, and there is every reason to believe that they 
rule the councils of the government The strong holds 
of the country are passing into the hands of the dis- 
loyal; the press that supports the government disse* 
minates sedition ; a radical and popish magistracy is 
succeeding to a Protestant one ; instead of loyal yeo« 
men to protect the country in case of an insurrection, 
we have now a police, in the.appointment of which, the 
Bomish priests are the most influential instruments. 
The ministers of the Established Church, a few ex- 
pectants excepted,* are opposed on every principle, 

* Whenever any unfortunate stray minister of the Established 
Church appeals at the levee, it is usual with those about the castle 
to say, " we have caught a parson." Lord Mulgrave at one of 
those radical dinners which were got up for him, in his ramblings 
to court mob popularity^ actually exclaimed with suipiise, " is 
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political as well as religious, to our Protestant viceroy. 
The popish priests universally regard him as their 
patron. In estimating the pretensions and the conduct 
of those who have experienced the patronage of the 
castle, we have no other alternative but to conclude 
that popish agitation is the passport to place* 

Hostility to England is openly avowed by those who 
bask in the smiles of the representative of her fair 
monarchy, and measures are going forward unheeded 
by the government, which must lead to a separation 
between the countries, or to a rebellion. 

That secret societies are formed by the peasantry^ 
that oaths are adminbtered for the accomplishment of 
present objects, and that revolutionary views and mea«» 
fures of spoliation are contemplated by diem, no one 
who impartially consider^ their conduct, and reads the 
sad history of lawlessness and crime, presented to us ia 
every daily publication, can fairly question. There is no 
peasantry poorer, none more dependent on their land<* 
lords than they are, none more desirous to possess a small 
quantity of land. But the Irish peasantry are also pre^ 
eminently sagacious, and peculiarly shrewd and alive 
to their interests — ^no class of men know them better, 
or evince more cunning in their efforts to secure 
them ; and yet no class of men have run so counter 
to their own interests as they have, in the decided 
spirit of hostility they have evinced, more especial]y^ 
of late, towards their landlords. They can have 
BO obvious or immediate interest in the return of Mr. 
O'Connell, nor of his nominees; and those who know^ 

there no minister of the Kstablished Church present ?" and he wm 
reduced to the necessity of having grace said by one of our modem 
Popish Apostles. 



bow ienadcNisly tley hold the money which they gi 
laboriously earn, must be convinced that they expect 
gome eqaivalent in return, when they Bubscribe their 
miserable pittance to the mean and dirty avarice of 
this political monster, who preys on their poverty, 
whilst he excites and betrays them* 
' It is well known to many, that they aivow tiieir ex- 
pectations to each other, and even if they themselves 
bad not disclosed their objects and ^heir determina^ 
lions, we may readily conjecture that they would not 
oppose their landlords as they now do, were twi 
same expectaHans offiOure benefiif shtdumsltfy ^umgk 
Mecretly instiUedinto thdr mindSfhyihomwko»einterest$ 
kis to deceive tkem. The peasant expects to be iht 
proprietor of the tenement be now tills for anothei^ 
and to pocket the tithe he now pays to the minister 
He is told also, it is a good wovk, and one acceptable: 
to God, to destroy the Established Chuich, and re«* 
•Btabliah his holy religion. 

. It can be incontestibly proved, by a great variety of 
documents, that the disturbances amongst the pelb* 
aantry are not the result of distress^ bnt-^-^that they arar 
altogether of a political nature)«*-*that they are caused 
by the system of agitation so industriously kept up by* 
Mr. O'Connell and the priests,<^and that the pea^ 
antry are fully convihced that Mr. 0*Connell intends 
tp head them in a civil war, for the ascendancy o£ 
popery and to effect a separation fh)m England. 

Major Warburton, an injector of police and a gen* 
tleman of great lexperience, and ttnimpeachable inte- 
grity, gave the following evidence on oath before a 
(k)mmittee of the House of Lords in 1825 : 



'^The objects of the Bibbon coospizacj ate it establiak tht 
Roman Catholic church — to extirpate protestantism, and to sepa- 
hrte Ireland from England. The propagators of the ribbon system 
jnvQ thcmscftves of anj local disturbances fbr the purpose <^ intro^ 
dweteg their wrn pgriBciples ; and it is iBrariablj found, that whe» 
diftiirbaBcss me «f )ong eootinaaiioe, they lose tliek imwahmf 
cHuusactei^ and axe methodized into political organiwtion." 

' lit may he said that Major Waburton belongs to thft 
Tory party, and that his political principles may have 
influenced his t>pinions. This charge cannot he 
Ibrov^t againtft the recorded opinions of Lord We}- 
l^ley-^^o was both a whig and a liberal, and vrhty, 
tB such, was strongly opposed by the tory and orang$ 
Jparty in Irdland^ whilst he was supported by the Ro- 
maH .CathoHcs. In his dispatches to the EnglisH 
government, when he was Lord Lieutenant here in 
April 16d4--he says that there was estabtished 'in 
^yery district in Ireland : 

''A complete system of legislation, with the most pronq>t9 vi« 
gorpus, and severe executive power, svom, ej^uippedand asmad^^or 
Ul the excesses of savage punishment." 

He then goes on to say : — 

' ^ These disturbances have been in every Instance excited and 
infliieneed, by the agitation of the combined prospects of the abo- 
rtion of tHhes, and iht destruction of the union with Great Britaixi« 
I cannot employ words of sufficient strength to express my solicitude 
fiiat his Majesty's government, should fix the deepest attention on 
the intimate connection between the system of agitation, and its 
Inevitahle consequences, the system of combination, leading to 
Violence and outrage.— they are Inseparably cause and effect — nor 
can I after the most attentive consideration, of the dreadful scenes 
i^t «te passing under my view, separate one from the other, in th^ 
tuAnroken diain of indissoluble connection.'' 

In 1834 Lord Grey proposed the vevi^al of the t»m 
CMWn JMll^ftDd tmumqajmied 2y Imrd Mtdgnnei gMug 
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to the Lord Lieutenant power of suppressing public 
meetings. It is to be presumed that had Lord Durham 
been aware^ that the contest in Ireland is not for civil 
liberty — but to overturn the Established church, 
and substitute the Roman church in- its place, that he 
would not then have opposed the clauses in the bill, 
which gave the coercive power to the Lord Lieutenant. 
What new light has since that time opened on the 
mind of Lord Mulgrave, it is not my object to inquire; 
There is another very strong testimony illustrative of 
the character of the illegal societies that are formed by 
the peasantry* It was given in evidence before a par* 
liamentary commitee in 1832, as being the copy of an 
oath of the whitefeet, sworn to at the Maiyborough as* 
^izes in the same year. 

** I. I Bolenmy swear to be loyal and true to this new ribbon act. 

'* 2. I swear I will to the best of my power, cut down king^ 
queens, and princes, dukes, earls, lords, and all such with land 
Jobbers and heresy. 

- ^ 3. I swear I will never pity the moans or groans of the dying, 
firom the cradle to the crutch, and that I will wade knee deep in 
orange blood. 

. *' 4. I swear I am to bear my right arm to be out off, and thrown 
over my left shoulder, and nailed to the traples door of Arma^h^ 
before I will way lay, or betrayi or go into court, to prosecute 4 
)irother, knowing him to be such. 

*^ 5. I swear I will go ten miles' on foot, and fifteen miles on 
horseback, in five minutes warning, 

** 6. I swear I will give money to purchase and repair fire arms^ 
lonmunition and the like, and every other weapon that may bo 
wanting. 

** 7* I swear I will never tell the man*8 name that made me, noi 
ihe man's name that stood by making me a ribbonman or white^ 
foot, to any other under the canopy of heaven, not even to a priest, 
bishop, or any one in the church. 

^d. I swear I will not stand to hear hell and confUsion drank 
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to a ribbomnan or whitefbot, without leBiidngthe nrae» or quitting 
the company* 

. << 9. I Bweax I will never keep a robber*ii company, nor harboai 
him except for fire arms. 

10. I swear I will not make foul fi«edom with a brother's wife or 
sister, knowing them to be such. 

' << 11. I swear I wiU not keep the second coat, or the second 
shilling, and a brother in want of relief knowing him to be as 
such. 

^' 12. I swear I will not be present at the making of a ribbon- 
man or whitefiwty without proper orders from our captaiui in pur- 
suance of this spiritual obligation, so help me God." ' 

We shall ne^t prove the objects of the peasant 
association by the testimony of the very individual 
whose hellish system of agitation, and I cannot really 
give it a more appropriate epithet, has been the chief 
cause of the frightful scenes which have impoverished 
and disgraced our country. In a speech at the Tradeg 
Union in December 1837, Mr. O'Connell is thus re- 
ported to have expressed himself: 

. ^ There are two species of combination existing in this ci^. 
One which is open and avowed, which belongs to the trades or xe- 
gular bodies — that species of combination has no connection what* 
soever with the other kind. One of these combinations we call 
DEfEKDERS, or wdter combination— and that within the last few 
weeks has been stained with human blood. The other class of 
combinators, between whom and the trades I make my first great 
distinction, are those who call themselves defer uers, northen^ 
unionists, Billy Smiths and Billy Welters. They have thehr re« 
gular organization, their watch words, while they change four timet 
in the year, their officers and their lodges.** 

. There ia anodier very important document and from 
^e highest authority to prove that the disturbances in 
Ireland, are not the result of distress, but of a rega* 
larly organised political system. So &r from law*» 



lessness and murder being the result of distress, it is ia 
the districts where the people are most coB^ortabl% 
Ihfty are most prevaknt Chief Justice Bushe in a 
charge delivered in 1832, thus expresses himself: 

*<I caxmot lecollect one instanco in the experience ofsomaiqc 
pais, (and perhaps it is a formidable limKr o£ our situation) in 
which a man has been, charg^ with an insursectioiiary offeaofl^ 
whose Clime could be traced to want and poverty/' 

The late Doctor Doyle, a Roman Catholic bishop,, 
in one of his pastoral letters^ bears similar testimony*. 
I shall only quote two more instances, to shew that 
Ifr. 0'Connell*s agitation has been the great cause of 
Aese disturbances, and that the people have been led 
to think, by what means I shall not stop to inquire, 
that it is his intention, to head them, and to precipitate 
the country into a rebellion, — ^the Earl of Roden, a 
nobleman whose honorable political consistency, and 
^ose valuable and unceasing efforts in the cause of his 
country cannot be too highly appreciated, has said,- 
that the government was aware, from its own officers, 
thai a part of the ribbon oath was— >^ to be rbadt T<y 

UimN OUT TO AID Mlt. O'CoNNELL m OBTAININGP 

jtrsTicis FOR Ireland." 

I shall produce only one more document illustrative, 
of the objects of the priests and the peaflaatry,-*it iau 
one too of the first importance— 4t brings before tis^ 
vndiBr one viewy the regular connection between the* 
ilgft8tors^--die priests — and the peasants ; and the ul- 
timate objects of at least the two latter parties. I do 
iiet.meaa to impute to all those who have leagued 
themselves with the agitators in Dublin, any insuvi- 
reetionary or rebellious motives, least of all do I meaoi 
to# impute them to the aixsomplifihed individual, fronu 
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%AQ0ewoiki shaft extract nrjT last doeumentaiy evi« 
dence>— 'to shew that agitation has excited the people 
to meditate^ and to prepare for a rebellion; and that 
th&priesta have coalesced^ or I should rather sa]^ 
hanreeaceited them to it* By whai means the people 
were led to think that the s^tator contemplated a 
rebellion, it is not for me now to explain. Biit thouglt 
he did not seek to undeceive them, I should still be 
sorry to impeach the motives of Mr. O'Connell, or to 
iwyhe wished either to organiza a. rebellion, or ta 
induce the people to suppose he meditated one— *bitfc 
W iateye r his* motivesy or intentioit may have been, 
ids speeches were calculated to lead to no other con- 
viction in the minds of those, whom he thus perhaps 
innocently on his part excited and misled. 

In the history of the Roman Catholic assooiation, 
written by Mr* Wyse, member of parliament for Wa^ 
terford ; we are informed, that strenuous and successful 
efforts were made by it, to unite the peasantry, and to 
induce them to forego those feuds and animosities, so 
prevalent amongst them. To effect this object two 
gentlemen were sent down by the association, in Dub- 
lin, to Munster : and the following extracts, from Mr* 
Wyse^s book, sufficiently informs us in what sense the 
peasantry and their priests understood the objects of 
their mission. Mr. Wyse's evidence on this subject ia 
of peculiar value : being a Roman Catholic himself* 
He. supports Lord Mulgrave's government, and wasb 
returned by the radical party to pariiament ; he is* 
moreover a man of high character, and of considerable, 
abilities and acquirements, and no one could be better 
qualified than he is, to form a just estimate of the scenest 
which he describes* 
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<< Wbenercr tbef ," (thedcpadesoftbeaaNidstidn,) jq^peaiediii 
ihe tmbnlent districti, the fitftioos laid by their aniiDoeiUei, and ia 
great crowds flocked to the chapels, to embnce in the spirit of 
fergiTcnen, their most invetente fees. It was certainly a striking 
ilgfat, to see their chieft on either side tufrance up the tteps qfihe 
uHoTy and embrace each other, in the presence of their priests and 
Iheir leqiectiTe ftctioos, and call God solemnly to witness, that 
bcncefinrth for the good of their sools andtheeamteo/theireountrjf^ 
they wonld dwell together in amity and peace. Thdr hands were 
joined together by the elergpmerh umetimes btf one or other of the 
two gentlemen jutt mentioned^ and they retamed home, fieqnently 
riding side by side, amidst the rqoicings and acclamations of the 
mai, women, and children of both parties. 

<* The commissioners, if so they may be called, were emboldened 
by socoess, and ezteiided their visits and exhortations beyond 
Limerick. Tippersry was afflicted time immemortsl, by the same 
spirit of £unily fiiction, and its most constant concomitant, secret 
association. 

*^ The pasrion finr sadi meetings increased, the numbers who 
flodced to them augmented. Instead of a few hundreds, who ori-> 
ginally had been convened, and with some reluctance for a particular 
purpose, and thousands more were to be seen in every direction, 
anxious to reconcile their diiSerences, and to sacrifice every private 
compact to their lotaltt, as they termed it to the a880> 

GZATIOir. 

^ But there were many features of the moU perilous description 
uhich distinguished them from all preceding assenU^s. 

** They assumed a regular uniform €f green calico, their chiefr 
were distinguished by some fentastic but chaiacteristic additions, to 
the costume of their corps, such as feathers, green handkerchiefs^ 
hearing the portrait of Mr. O'Ckmnell^ fyc, fyc. They displayed 
before them green banners, with the name of the respective parishes 
or town knds, each preceded by thdr bands of music, and all other 
circumstances of military array. 

^* There was something more in this, than met the ordinary eye* 
The people had greatly misapprehended* tbie objects of the assoda- 

* Mr. Wyse does^not tell us what led them so to misapprehend 
it, it should rather be said, they were led by others to form the 
opinions they did entertain. Surdy a more infernal policy nevei 
existed, than to deceive and exdte to crime these unfiotunate 
Tictims fur personal purposes. 
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tion, and in many instances could not be conyinoed that they had 
recommended the suppression of all former divisions and disoofdSi 
trtVA any other view^ than to prepare the people for a general and 
united insurrectumary movement, * Whkk will he call us 
OVT^* was more than once heard in the ttreets o£ donme!, during 
the great proyindal meeting of last August, and frequently answered 
with the finger on the mouth, and a significant smile and wink from 
the by-stander. Many, too, of the peasants had arms concealed in 
the mountains near the .towns.*' 

I shall extract one more passage from the same ex-^ 
cellent authority. He thus reports of Mr* 0*CoiineU ^ 

** Mr. O'Connell exdaimed, in a passionate tone of inTective, ati 
the meeting at Clonmel. * Ob, would to Ood that our ezoelleot 
Viceroy Lord Anglesey, would but only give me a commission^ 
and if those men of blood should attempt to attack the property and 
person of his Majesty's loyal subjects, with a HVKDaEO TBOU« 

SAND OF MT BBAVE TIPPEBAKY BOTS, I WOULD 800X DRIVE 
TfiEU IKTO THE SEA BEFORE HE.**' 

It is to be presumed that this belligerent geDtleo^an 
when he thus addressed his " brave Tipperary boys" 
must have been perfectly aware» that the military foree of 
the country would have been quite adequate, to repress* 
any such movement on the orange party ^ even if it 
had contemplated such a movement ; and it is to be 
presumed also, Mr, O'Connell had too much sagacity 
to suppose that they did ; and the third presumption 
I shall offer is, — that he must al^o have been aware,^ 
that the mode proposed by him, would not be exactly 
suited to the policy of a regular government, non de* 
fensoribus istig nee tali auxilio. 

Mr. Wyse thus euriousfy observes on Mr. O'Gonn 
pell's warlike enthusiasm : 

" This was said, (alluding to the passage just quoted,) in the 
waimth and waotonness of the moment, a sort of ihetedcak 

c 
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qpoitnphey B9t iatendAd to £Q rbeyood mexe rhetoric ; but the 
^hiMity orxBthex/the thundea: of -fierce vaicc% with which it wa& 
llguiUiiMooaly eent hack, spoke TolaBiee •£ .<lsB»d aa44angeE» 
^^ fOOimWonifioiD the Jtfarqaia jof JUgleiey mt foats^tteQ, the 
9 -iPtv fixKOtten, they ahseicly im^igiDed thcmeelTes hi full pur- 
inil* Nothing was remembered^ but Jdx. .CCooiieU and hia 
hHBdredthonwad meo.' " 

Mr. Wyse might have added, that the speeches of 
our Irish Bolivar, (I believe Mr. O'Connell has not as 
yet finrmed « Papineau order of liberators) abounded 
ilrMh mdi lofty 'and variike aspirationay and irhich are 
in tftttb .always ^'a.soii of Thatorieal apmtrophey'^ 
fbr^even Faktaff w» not more fully uirare tiian he is 
<^ifaati3ie better part t>f valour is discretionl'* 

« The Idagof Fxaoce with iatty thouiand mcQ) 
Went np the hiU and then camodowa^gaia^*' 

As far as we have any means of information, there 
IB 'not now in ilraland, as ibere was in 1798 any re- 
gular ovgeniziKtion auMingst the agitators for the pur* 
p e sDP ef rebeiKon. In my estivate of tfaem, I would 
say they have ooiei&er the talent nor the energy to 
organize one; and -if diey had-^least ^of all would Mr« 
OK/onnell beeome a party to it, however the speeches 
of' this BoHvar may have led them to calculate on hhi 
leading Ihem. They h»7e noHnichmen amongst them 
as Lord Edward Fitagerald, Tdne, Emmett, Bond, 
QTOonnorytand others, compared to. whom, our agita« 
tors of the present day, are but as ^^ puny whipsters,^ 
whose policy seems to be, to keep up the game o£ 
agitation and wait ibr tiie tide of events. 

It is material also to remember that though no pre« 
parations now exist among the leading agitators for 
etganiziDg a. rebellion, or for arming the peopl 



tlmvf k tbave any be no muMifaotoqr -of pikes-«-<ir 
tre9MmabIe oowimininatioii with foreiga powers-i-no 
pbms «f zebelUoa amongst ,tluMe competent and bold 
eaoKlfibto arraqge them* That though we have no 
eneanlive direpUuiy'^np baconial committe&*-no local 
mmmttecu cOffM»wnioa>ipg with mojre general onei^ 
«n4(aU hai^ng ^com the eacflicutive directory ; that, 
ae^KerthelesBy no Auch combination of well concerted 
plana is eBicitfiil to the bred^ing out of a rebellion* 

Xbe We9(fof d iaaurrection in 1798| fully establishea 
the fact, that it is only necessary to charge the mind3 
of the people with a full .measure of fiedition^ and that 
the .petcuanon cap oan be struck on Ihe moment so 
as to produce a geaesid.ejqplosioni 

Itis acuriouaandinstructive lessouyand in the present 
eirentfid pexiod> 0Qe.important.to be remembered, that 
wheA the rebelUm broke out in Wexford, there was no 
organization whatever in that oauaty. The union had 
aofeestanded to it,.8Bd theMweve not five united Iri$lk- 
flWirtobefimndinthe townof Wexford, or in its vioi* 
1%; The gentry wene not fisvonrafale to arebaUion^; 
tkcqr weie, however, compelied to take a part in it, hwt 
Ikeiie who headed the rebels^ cooaisted merely of such 
Btenaanowagitatethecowitry. There were no pike% 
Mnweapona of aay kind, no previous concert for a ge» 
aeaal inaurrecten^ and yet it was in that very counly» 
that Ihe rebel standard was first successfully raised, 
liaring the ftw weeks the rebels had possession of 
Wodbid, they collected, and armed 20,000 men* 
Bikes weve made (m tiie instant, gunpowder maniJH 
ftctofed, pt ooIamaliQDa printed, signed and published* 
Zheifieldwaa BQgnborly taken .under prieatlygenerahb 

Ibe ^people wsva eneamped^offioerecC ^^^ drilled by 

c 2 
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priedt8-i«*and various battles were fought with the mfli* 
taiy,and were gained under priestly commanders. 

These armed bands, so officered, of sanguinary and 
fisrocious miscreants, held possession for a long time of 
the country, massacred the Protestants in cold bloody 
and with every refinement of brutality, plundered thevt 
dwellings, and committed every species of enonnity r 
and this frightful and sanguinary insurrection was got 
up at the moment, and at the instance of Field Marshal 
General Priest Murphy, who persuaded his followers 
he was bullet proof. 

In considering Lord Mulgrave*s station in society 
and the official situation which he fills, it is painful ta 
reflect on the degradation to which he has politically 
descended ; and on the awful effects which may be ex- 
pected to result from the line of policy which, unfortu- 
nately for his own &me, and for the safety of the 
country he has pursued. 

The great poet of nature has somewhere observed 
that *^ misfortune makes us acquainted with stcange 
bedfellows,'' but it would appear that politics effect 
unions still more incongruous ; they have united the peer 
and the radical, the representative of England's crowA 
with those who profess the most unbounded hatred to 
England ; they have separated the representative of the 
head of the Protestant church from all friendly and 
confiding intercourse with the great 'body of the min^ 
Istry of that church ; and they have united him in politi* 
cal fellowship with the priesthood of the Churchof Rome, 
who are openly and avowedly its active and irrecon*^ 
cileable enemies, and who, whilst they appear to be the 
apecial favourites at the castle, denounce that ohurck 
:l^om their altars, and strain every nerve to effect its 
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destnietioB. ** Irdand once Catholic, shall be Catholic 
again," is now become the raDying words of the priests. 
' Mr. O'Connell labours in his own sphere, and in his 
own vocation ; his habits of life, his modes of thought, 
bis edueation, his associates, his prejudices and his 
Interest, all stimulate him to the part he is performing, 
it invests lum with popularity, and that popularity 
ministers to his, avarice and to his thirst of power. 

He may, perhaps, believe in a]l the dogmas of the 
Roman church, and desire tho temporal, as well as the 
apiritaal supremacy of its priesthood : he may have 
.prostrated his sturdy and vigorous intellect to a blind 
Itnd ignorant belief in all its superstitious and mon* 
«trou« doctrines ; for a Koraan Catholic is told by his 
i>riest that under pain of eternal damnation he must 
ibetieve in all Ob dogmas, without even knowing what 
they are. He may believe that Christ's atonement is 
insufficient without the aid of the priestly absolution ; 
and that the priest, even though a profligate and an 
infidel, can still exercise all the spiritu^ privileges 
which he claims for his order, and with undiminished 
effect— foigive sins — release souls out of Purgatory by 
-means of mercenary masses— -convert a wafer not alone 
into the body and blood of our Divine Redeemer— but 
oven ** into his soul and divinity also"— a doctrine the 
most monstrous ever imposed on human credulity. He 
may believe that the heterogeneous and packed assem- 
.biy of interested intriguers that assemble to form what 
Is called a general councO, are in a peculiar manner in* 
j^ired by the Holy Ghost in the composition of the canons 
they promulgate ; and that any Pope, no matter what 
« monster of iniquity he may be, is under the direct 
inspiration of Ae Holy Spirit, when he aiBxes on th^m 
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the impress of bis inM19)le signet. He mvf bdieve in 
the spiritual and graee-c0nfbiinng> effifcwy of tiiose diiib 
gusting remains of mortaHty, whldi the pope has sent 
orer here for the salvation- of souls, nnder-the nemoMsf 
the relics of Samt Valentine. He may biriiefe in att 
the gross superstitions of ttet idolatroas and apoa^ 
tate church ;— or, for aught I know ho msj regaii 
Christianity a fkble, and the profession* of any fsna of 
fiuith a matter merely of woridly oonsidlienitlsiK. But 
wheHier he be infidel or Roman CsthoMn^ ke< at aS 
events hates Protestantism, and in a more aspoeiii 
manner the church of England, and he- avtiw^ Hmt 
hatred even under the very wing of the vefieeaaaMhm 
of the head of that church. The louder he^ dedaima 
and the more he excites an inflammaUe^' hot-headed 
people against that ehuroh and its nrinistem^ against 
the aristocracy and the nobles, against the union of 
the countries and the integrity of the empire* agaiMt 
the constitution and the monaarchy of Fmgland» tlie 
more influential he appears to beoomefc. 

Mr. O^Connell hates England{aiid he dlsckrea liiat 
hatred; he arraigns its constitution; decries its Hone 
of Lords, eveu'in the very teeth of the Engliah nobUh 
manwho represents the crown,, and who^ in ratiaRi,<iMti 
theinflnence with :wliich' that position iavesta \Amf to 
return to pariiamentthe ovowod tnemy- ofiBaglaRd^airil 
of its oMSBt&tutiieB aadiita obiindi, and tbe whole jeli«f 
whoae agitation i& to owoite^ the people of Ireland IMi 
«milar hostiHty»^ 

l}lro1lgh:whatem^|«aaBft49 4oatlio«ei^iaaddeg«idj|^; 
poUcyhemayt be toeing oii<hto'iiai0V']Uttd>Miil§fa«ie 
Aeidd fom eaiber he fefte a diftnttl iwrf to aofcin'Oa 
8pllcnx)fJbArin»whii;4itho«e[|ideBtl>f^ fciythtotitontf 



him : — ^he is a Hoblenian^ anr EngUstoiaQKi anda n*oite»* 
tant, and as audi, he^sftoiitd be faithful to bia caste, to hia 
countiy, and to his creed. He should reflect that the 
great power witi whic^ he has been invested, and th« 
distinguished stttitttioB in which he has been plicce^ 
were given him-^ttdt to, become the base and servile 
partizan of a priestFf' and radical' Action, but to admi^ 
Ulster justice wRhan equal swd impartial hand to all; 
to preserve ibr the.t^rone of' Engltod the suffrages of 
its'IoDg tried, Ibysd, and ftiiihBil fblfowers* ; to beat down 
the machinations of the disloyal, and to maintain, by 
the wise and- provident poScy of his government^ the 
connection between the countries* 

Whatever may have been the tone and quality of his 
mind) the measure of his capacity, or the pursuits in 
life by which he may have been distinguished, h^ 
should, at' least, endeavour to elevate himself to Ifte 
proud and responsible station in which he has been 
placed. 

In thus freely exercising my privilege of comment* 
ing* on the political conduct of a public functionary, 
receiving great emoluments from the state, and exv- 
trusted wi& great power from the crown, I neilher 
atop to investigate, nor indeed do I attach any im« 
portance to, the motives of ILord^Mulgrave. But I wiB 
bddly and unequivocally- express my conviction< of tfie 
political' conduct of the viceroy and ofits restdts, wiil^ 
out impeaching the intentions^ by wUbH it may hait 
been inffueucedl 

This policy has endangered tike constitution ; ft IMi 
endangererfthe clhireh; audit hasendinigeredthe eon- 
neetibn; R has given to the mob afiightful aset^ 
dancy;' it has* htvested the Homanpriiest' with tfe# 
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powers; it has given to his church a sanction unheard pf 
since the period of the Reformation ; it has expelled 
from the castle the tried friends of England ; it has 
pained all the loyal Protestants of the couutry, and 
rendered joyful the hearts of priests, rebels and 
radicals ; it has heedlessly allowed all the elements 
of conflagration to be collected and arranged, unmind- 
ful that one spark, as in the case of the Wexford insur- 
rection, may involve the country in one general 
scene of conflagration, and separate Ireland for ever 
from the English throne. 

Such is the humiliating condition in which Lord 
Mulgrave has unfortunately for his own fame been 
placed ; such is the deplorable and alarming condition 
to which he has reduced the country. Even so, I have 
no wish unnecessarily to stigmatize Lord Mulgrave, 
and regretting that Ireland should be the unfortunate 
theatre, where any nobleman may be sent over to de- 
rive a large revenue from the country without being 
competent to govern it, I should impute the policy he 
has pursued to want of ability, rather than to any 
motive unbecoming his high station. 

Some men are distinguished by a strange and per- 
verse obliquity of vision ; they are led to regard objects 
rather through the medium of an erring fancy, than 
through the steady and sober atmosphere of common 
sense. The mind engaged in revelling in an imaginary 
world of its own creation, and in depicting fanciful and 
fictitious scenes of human life, seldom descends to ex- 
Amine the sober realities of the world we inhabit. 

Doubtless Lord Mulgrave, in 'extending the sun- 
jBhine of his viceregal countenance over priests and 
jftdicals, rather than over the Protestant Church and 
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lojral ' iProtestant gendemen, sapposes that ttiey are 
the best Bapporten of the English chnrch, and the fittest 
agents in the preservation of the connexion ; and he may 
aiippotfe Ib&t after' tftese kingdoms had emancipated 
themselves from the dark and degrading bondi^e of the 
Church of Rome and its priesthood, that it is liberality 
to forget the victory that has been achieved, and to be 
fesensible of the benefits which that glorioos victory 
hBB confetred. 

He may agree in opinion with the priests, that the 
Bible should be a sealed book to the people, or with 
toy Lord Cloncuny, he may think, that all Protestant 
sympathies for the spiritual interests of the Roman 
Catholics should remain inactive ; that we should 
bury under the earth the talent which our divine Re- 
deemer has intrusted us with to be used for his glory, 
%nd to multiply the inheritors of his heavenly kingdom* 
and that without making one single effort to enlighten 
our ignorant Roman Catholic countrymen, we should 
consign the unibrtunate peasant and hb child to the 
dark and superstitious instruction of the priest— banish 
our Bibles ttom the national schools, as objects hate- 
fid to their spiritual vision, and leave them to substi- 
tute for its inspired and holy doctrines such traditions 
as they, in their piety and wisdom, may deem it expe- 
dient to promulge. 

Lord Mulgrave may, in some entranced vision of 
his political slumbers, dream that the influence of Mr. 
O'Connell is a better agent in preserving the tranquil- 
^iy of the country, than the power of the law ; that 
Popery is a better link to bind the countries together 
than Protestantism ; that Popish radicals are more at- 
tached to England and her religion, than our loyal 

c 3 






Proteatintg^DenuNi^ that miJW4i.p<^iiBn^,j»»eilmc| 
judge of the qpaIifieatip9S of a iB^r^hgpoC BWJkMnf*B4i 
Hjial the wisdom, koowledgfi fwd. pwaigf. of fn/fm^i 
Ibose who r^ium our rep rmw^y ^ 9m k^ ^ 
Inyerse ratio of their elevation In, tb8 iW¥pl and ^atnb 
ketoal Bod^; that it ia by th6:toiarlaw#t^limea^Qf 
Spciety that oi^r oorporaitiona aboald ha n\lftd; jaM|< <iht> 
^e efficiejQt power o£ coqstitiM»g o^ifr BoiUHe 4xf Q9m 
mons should be vested in Popish and ipiaaiibt|M<iiS 
peasants, and- not in the Proteataitf; and Ropai)r€a- 
tiiolic gentry of the ooantiy. 

Unfortunately too» some of oup Pco^as(aiii|b fgantJpD)^ 
aeem to bold such sentiiaein^. in qonuQon with, ^ 
Viceroy,, and ,^o, under thejvAW ]|iiapaUe4agpellati0^ 
of LiBBaAL9» haye» since the pa^^i^ft of theJEUli^f B^ 
giyesL m their adhesion to the cause- of Badicalism aiwJL 
Popery. By these means some have retaiaedvtlM^r iur 
glorious situations under the government^ others Mv? 
obtained situations, aud not a few of the most; di4r 
tinguishedi aided by the priests, have travelled .th9 
broad way to the doors of the ImpeiJaL Padiamiejit*. . 

Little. do such Libxrals luiow lu^w much they am 
the scorn and the scoff of their, priastly masJten<h-«sl 
present they are, tolerated, being the blind .au4 aub«erf 
yient tools of the priests who have ratujaaed them ; anA 
as they give an ^air of respectability to the feotioii^ 
serving as stalking-horsec^ to maisk the movament^ of 
the enemy, that 19 sjtealiug iuto the dtadeL' . Xh^ 
Englishman is also deceived^iu seeing them in oc^l^p^igi 
with the Radical, and trudgfug aJoag, aide bj^jsi^ci 
with Mm ia the cause q£ Popery ifud sedition* 

When the time is ripe for idterior xi^afuitss, thosQ 
l^eral gentlemen ur^ll i^ceaaaifilj^ sfirink from thi^ i^m 
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services that will then be expected of them ; they will 
then, like the late member for Carlowi become some of 
Mr.O'Connell's "incomprehensibles;" and being thrown 
aside, with derision and oontempt^ for fitter and more 
servile tools, their places will be supplied by the cow- 
boy representatives of HIS GRACE, ("heaven save 
the mark") The Most lUustrious Dr. M<Hale,* the real 
Archbishop of Tuam. 

^ This meek and apostblfc gentleman has now formally assumed 
IhetKIeof AnhbfaBqpc^'Tuniivaiidhai pubUhed^Iettenrintfab 
vtmwpKpm under the a ign aimci® Jelln TlMun^- widMmt^M^ 
notice having beMPtahem of itbjr the GbrenpEMiti 'BkaJritow- 
ing extxact from a speech made by a pansb pxisstof the. nana^af 
Hughes, fully unfolds the views and purposes of these xeveren4 
gentlemen, — it of course was not spoken unadvisedly :— 

** Sir William Bnbazon, M.P: wasr chaiiman of the tlfayo 
•County Mbetliig to addteas ithe Queeir, bat wAf ch Ae Hi |;faiBlieri$ 
Sir WiUiam O'MaD^i doclinad holding from tite^fietitiDat Uab Of 
ngnatuxes sent to him. On thia occasion tho.Ret. IIL Hv^eSi 
P.P. seferring to Dr. Mac Hale's name in the requisition said-^ 
'Dr. Mac Hale was an Archbishop of the Province, and had • 
tide' to the precedence accordingly — (hear.) \Vhether he or the 
PzDteatant ArchUahop of Tnam was entitled to the first place, was 
a question so nice tfaar ho woold not attempt to diuMias it— (hear;) 
Their adversaries, however, allowed that he was an Axdihisho|% 
and by the courtesy of several centuries, an* Archbishop was em» 
titled to rank after a Duke. Now, as there was only one Irish 
Duke, and that one not connected with Connaught, it followed that 
Dr. Mae Hale was entided to hold the first ^la,ce on the requist^ 
tion.*'* 



CHAPTER III. 



MR. O'CONNELL. 



Ik writing on the state of Ireland, and observing on 
the lawlessDesa of tlie people, their systeinatic opposi-> 
tion to the law, the appalling crimes that are daily 
oommitted, the revolutionary opinions that are now so 
especially prevalent, and the undisguised efforts of 
the priests to establish the Roman, on the ruins of the 
Church of England, it is impossible to avoid no- 
ticing the chief performer in the political tragic drama 
that is now acting in Ireland. It is, notwithstanding, 
A subject I approach with great distaste and reluc- 
tance. It is difficult to write of Mr. 0*Connell : one 
Imows not how to handle such a subject— 'he is like tp 
none oth^r, ** none but himself can be his paralleL" 
He is so hardened in recklessness, so r^ardless of the 
usual forms of good breeding, so apparently callous to 
the various well merited censures he has received, so 
insensible to the peculiar position in which he has 
placed himself, so coarse and vituperative in assailing 
others, careless alike of what he does or of what he 
says, or of the mode of expression he employs, that 
he cannot be met in the usual style of political con- 
troversy. 

To enter into a contest with such an antagonist, is 
like wrestiing with some unseemly object, by ^Ich 
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you were certain to be soOedy even though victorious in 
the contest. He himself too» always fights under the 
jjblack banner professing to give no quarter: and if 
in no other respect, he is, at least in this^ faithful to 
las promise. He habitually applies the mo^t offensive 
^ithets to those who differ from him— neither rank nor 
character, nor public servieesy nor sex afford- immunity 
from the foul pollution of his tongue. The females of 
England, the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, 
Lord Grey, Lord Melbottrne» and other distinguished 
individuals, have been abused by him in modes of 
«xpressio|i, which only the very lowest classes of 
society would employ towards each other. 

When on the other hand, we review the specieer of 
warfare he carries on against the tranquillity of the 
country, the incalculable mischief he has caused, and 
which he is causing, the appalling acts of outrage that 
have resulted from his agitation, the class of people 
that he stimulates to disturbancle, and whom he calls 
into a pernicious activity — one is led to regard him 
as one of those /!er<s naturtBi against whom any mode 
of war&re is justifiable ;'^and we become unavoid- 
ably impressed with the conviction, that it is the im- 
perative duty of every honest man in society, to raise 
up, at least his voice against so dangerous and so 
abandoned an incendiary. 

In his reckless disregard, even of his own character, 
imd as if it were a matter to be proud of, he has 
boasted of his being *' the best abused man in Ireland,"' 
and if he had added, that of all other men he the most 
deserved so to be stigmatised: even his partizana 
could not fairly question the truth of the admission. 

The great and mischievous ascendancy which this 



Bfit« c/cofminsc. 

flUBT has ncapHreif h one of tb^e most extraorAmcrj 
pfcenommia in the amife eren of rerolutibiiBfy Mo^ 
grapMy; He is apparaitly tiie most powerfid indir^ 
dntA ihBt ever agileted the wsve of tarBuIenee ftrlre^ 
krad; Kb man of tile present day hws held sorpvomS- 
smta podNion in the publie-eye, or ir at all able to 
fompete wHh him in t&at politleal arena whieBr lie 
flseeupiea and whieh he rules. 

To Mmw giren to imitate or traDqaillize'the conatiy 
afe |4e»nre, to rouse into a cteogerouer actiyity, trade^^ 
mionji^ indleal'and'Bonian Gafh(^ associal^ons; orto 
disaofar# them< aft ptea»ure. To him* the revolutionmy 
party look up to-^-as a leader, on him l^e peasant relies 
for ooinpeiuatioB for the losses- he sustains by op- 
posing Mb landlord — and most especiislly on him 1^ 
-priest rdies for tbe establishment of his religion, and 
the subrenwon' of ^e Protestant church. Round hin^ 
the disaffected, of all ranks and* stations, rally as tlie 
great patriot, ^^whose Irish hearC;" as he is so (bnd of 
telling them, was beating in the eauie of liberty and 
of his oountzy> he hats' been << the obsenwd of all ob^ 
secwrBf** the ^aas of radicfdisn, m whieh every agi- 
tator sees hiaosetf reflected. 

But by far the meet extraordinary element in' this 
1% that he possesses all liiis Tast powers and that he h 
enabled to turn it to his ownselflsh purposes— without 
httriog fixed one single ray of personal estimatibff on 
himself. Theinery people who uphold him most, aM 
regardless of Iris ehanteter ; they consider him merely 
in the light of a; powerful instrument^ labouring te 
Ihehr okgeeta. So' long aa he performs their wcrft 
they care nut what fuaMties, moral or otherwise, he 
may evinee, or whar weQ^merited eoatempt and abhor- 
rence be may earn for himself. 



'Qmiag ik€* lomg and- ankoui iteuggltt uri irGch 
tafH^wi eapigeA. for omtnoipRlioii^ ^loug^ tlM c«bm 
sriuch lie* fld¥Oioiittd> moMlLjr e ng ag ri the good 
imhM aiiA oyrapatfajr of imy Bbn— b ChithioMe» and if 
ti«qF Ubenil EntttiHtaiit flJUa^. Bir.1 OXonaell did na% 
fiir hteiBeUv. ecmeiUlMie the negaid irf ibe i^sp^taUe 
perttogp^t^ewef hk ewpftrwronnioB* Though wMhtag 
m)1 ta-libe acliFOQacjim-thefr ka]^ ideo£ fron the achiiit 
9f4e; ftbofe ivFha«(B|e4 B«tk hm at.thepitbUalnQ^tillMI 
#1 iKil<p»w<MihthiBtMi t|ia.4«c]|d or deioestic cvolir; 
iii4> Botviithatmdii^ the inSueiitM' pmtioa he now 
occupi^ ha 9tw4p f9fl he did ioiibna^ timues^i-almf. 
Xbe flOTnnumf^ o£ the himtingft and of the c&stle« has 
jQiOb beefgi.abieJ}o disaipateithe repukivec atmosphere, Ipi 
which he i& e«,TeU^ed* The very c^natnres whoiahp 
returps to padUanient avoid him, and on a recent occar 
aion^ when he aammoiied them to aAsemble in JDubUxp 
the J would notr^pond to his call» even though itwa^ 
rerecheed by ti^Yoioe^ oilm jfidusAciaieSf theX4)wrd 
Cloncurry. 

When the more refined elements of society, are 
forced by polities^ agitatioi^ to mingle mechanically 
with him, they preserve their atomic distinctness, and 
moye» surrounded with an atmosphere of their own^ 
ixieeting him more in repulsion than in contact 

The very government which he has degraded^ and 
which he . supports^ disown him, even whilst his sup?* 
poict is necessary to their existence : and when at th^ 
head of his troops^ and c^ri^ing on in their seryice ;» 
species of Cossack warfare in the House of Commonaw 
tbough.they benefit by the partiz^ship, they disavow 
the, aUiaDce;,they constrain him to fight under bis ownt 
9»^ and draw off and leave him the plunder of the 
baggage^ when the victory is achieved. 
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There never iras a greater mbtakey than to suj^ose 
that the ascendancj of this man^ and the peetdiar 
apedes of power with which he seems invested, are 
the results of the deference paid to inoral worthy 
splendid talents, much less to noble actions performed 
by great men in the service of their country. Such a 
tribute, for example, as was towards the close of the 
last century, bestowed here on Lord CharleknOnt; 
Henry Grattan, George Ogle, Hnssey Bntjg and 
Others, who enrolled themselves at Dungannon, in 
defense of their altars and fire-sides, when Ireland was 
left by England to look to herself for protection. 

Theirs was the fame of the great and the good, and 
the noble spirits of the land ; it was a just and willing 
homage paid to virtuous greatness, by those whose 
praise was fame indeed. The mind yet loves to con- 
template the pure and steady light they shed around 
them, in their glorious and propitious orbits, and whose 
splendour, though they themselves have passed away, 
will for ever mark and illuminate the historic page of 
their country* 

They marched through the land in orderly array, 
with the olive branch in their hand, and the sword 
resting in the scabbard : not ** to fright the isle from 
its propriety,** but to animate it to a sense of its dan- 
ger, and to administer to its security. The midnight 
tOTchof the incendiary, did not light them on their 
way : no blood stained the glory of their march, and 
no base alloy tarnished the resplendent lustre of their 
achievements. 

Unlike our unhappy ^ceroy, they formed no base 
alliance with faction, nor called to their aid the super 
stitious influence of the intolerant priest They Aed 
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UefAiogs around tbem in their progress, and they re^ 
ceived tbem in return. Their purposes were pure^ 
single^ and disinterested. They met as a band of 
brothers, giviAg praises to each other» none sought for 
himself an. exdusive and dominant ascendancy, their 
only ambition was — who should most contribute to the 
welfare of their cqmmon CQuntry. 

The; did not stir up its putrid and stagnant pools^.to 
overwhelm it with a maddy torrent, but they directed 
its pure and transparent waters into tranquil and ferti-^ 
lizing currents. ** The armed youth of the country/' 
as was eloquently said by Mr. Grattan, << thundered 
like a thousand streams, from a thousand hills, and 
filled the plains with their congregated waters, fr<Mii 
whose pure and glassy surface we might see refleetefl 
^e watery image of the British Constitution."-— In the 
patriot contest in which they were engaged, they were 
courteous in their hostility— 4md truth, and not ca- 
lumnyi was their weapon. 

The splendid eloquence of Grattan, obtained from 
an admiring senate, fame, as great and as well deserved 
as Lord Charlemont's peaceful career had achieved for 
^im in the field. With a splendor of diction which 
aven Edmund Burke has hardly surpassed, and 
seconded by the accomplished Hussey Burg, he won 
from an approving parliament, the valuable acqui* 
sitions of a free trade, and of a free constitution for 
Jiis country. 

His was not the eloquence of a vulgar vehemence)^ 
giving utterance to the conceptions of a coarse and 
commourplace mind, in a meet vocabulary; regpurdlesa 
of the limits within which the refinements, I will- not 
say of the high, but even of the decent walks of Uli^ 



kwrr iMstniiicd it» cRpresBioki of dibietiMh apiniem 
JSii' lo% deauDds for Ireland V i^glvts, snd'fiir her fbO 
Ittiticipatioitwidi'Eiiglturid ia di ffie beneAte of btt» 
vnequaUed consdtirtloa^ were coarejed in diotioos 
tmrthy of the gprabt caase in which he was engaged. 

When^nahipfiiiy involved in personal* oonffict, lA 
tongue was as polished- aS' his sword, and he met hH 
isitagoiiisi wiUi eillwt*i and alwvf^ in tfae* gaise of a 
ge nUei nan. He'cut^ but he did not mangle hi s- vrotinft 
He brandished no bludgeon-— or he registered no voirs 
ami he slacked not behind the altar or Hie priest, to 
Pelade' tbo' penalty of bis powerful but polished sarcasms 

Mr. O'Comiell, in* personal estimation, in positfOD^ 
la abitf ly, M mamaKT, in motive, in every thing, is the 
•vet^TflBilitiieBis of both these iilustrious^ men. Ho maf 
be, as the phrase goes, equally popular; buihispopn^ 
iarity^'^iiot'aB dieirs--lt irnot tiioir msmde which has 
#9Boended on* him; 

Mr. Grattan in writing of Lord Ghairleniont^ thus 
beamtifhlly and jmrtly characterises Mnrr '<He cast 
wpoa the crowd that followed him the gracious shades 
ef hia i^wty accomplishments, so that Ae Teryrabbte 
grew civffized as they approached his pewon." Mn 
<y€oBn(^' eests back on them, tb^e concentrated refieo>> 
Hon of their own coarseness, enchrcHng It, like the 
vAgect-giasa of a bad telescope^ with a darker and a 
lttDIt^ ^storted^ ray. 

In regarding Mr. O'Connell in the light of ar pea*- 
Bamenttny speaker, putting fiimsctf f&rwani^ as- he 
^Saesi ES'flieleading' advocate of fife comitry's rights^ 
mid ^fitmahffiig-fibm the Fmperid' FatliameBl^ '<'eqad 
jbstice £&r frdknd,'* we shall fKid' fiun aahiferior to 
Mh Grattan in «e value <* the meaaureswhichifio 
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«jbMnftl;«i^;a■id JBT tlmabShy^itii wbieh he enf<mM 
Ihen^^ heia tothekle LordChaifainoiit in personal 
aatimatiiiiiaiid* i«ftnmifmtf>*"4he pteuliar posilidn bt 
mbtoh h»i stands;. lia» oaased afar higher ^tknatetb 
kasGMmukb«filiivaktliticB tfaamthe^r merit. 

Iliat.liat fNiBfeHBea a strong and energetic intelleefty 
and great requisites for his . profesBion, no otie ott 
llttam|it, te faeslioii^ and he akoi eDjoys^ Ae well- 
.deserved nq^taitiaBi ef beii^ learned in all its detail 
aod. teehaioiiilies^ Siatemd, ready, and se^cions^ te 
i» a^< att tiaieatabltf'to/ bring into action di ike knoviM 
Ifidga/andfabUitgrha ir.inixiosseBsion of ; toseizEe amaU 
Ibe stroBg^lioiBtsitf hia^diient/Bcase, andto enfiircethosi 
wilh/apawierfiiL and eSectkre fiuanej. in distoriiii^ 
or illHHftrating the meaning a£ a statale as it maybedr 
on the: cajoae he: ia advocating;' in citing easea or pit- 
cedents tlAt fiwroor his client, «r in mystifying those 
that do noty every one must admit his abiHty and his 
aeut^iess. Few meB of tibe present day can addtess 
a jwji er eveathef bench) witb sormudi effect, aaid'iiL 
the searching^ drdlery and slang of cvossb^Eaminatimiy 
hais^handly »i^rpassed^ even* by* Mxv Holmes. 

WhefteatiiaAtftiiby the standard of oter professional 
sten». be sinks m- the compariBon ; he ia not endowed 
wAHi these higher faalifieatienB, which wonld entitle 
turn to/ sank, as an advocate wi& the late Mr. Pni- 
amifayy or Mb. CH»ra&»- norwiA Lord Hunket^ or Me. 
Basb Ear mgwelf I wmild £ur have pr^BOBed Ifae 
mivoamr of tll^ brte- siiiiahle end accomplished Ma. 
North, and though Mr. Burvoiwes perfonned en a beA 
in a ti a manfe ha naaAhahiy shy <*to diseettrse^&r'aore 
«layieiit aHBDO^ 
vMai^ailflAmnGb&speM ofiia the C^aist ef BfsM)^ 
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but) as a nisi prius lawyer, no man is this country 
stands higher, nor, perhaps, take him in all and all, is 
lie equalled in that department of his profession; and 
we might apply to him the words used by the lat6 
Mrs. SiddoQs, when asked her opinion of a certa^ 
actor : *' He is the first in his line, but then his line is 
jipt a very high one.'' 

. In addressing an aggregate meeting in Ireland, he S^ 
unrivalled. Every string he touches, vibrates as he 
wishes. His audience readily respond to every note 
.that he sounds, he being, as it were, the talking repre- 
^ntative of themselves. He rejoices in the coarsest 
And most offensive epithets and illustrations. Lord 
Stanley is a '^ shave beggar," and ** Lord Oxmantown 
is only fit to turn wooden bowls for butter women." 
His sketches are all dauby and caricature, but thejr 
are therefore the more agreeable to his hearers, and 
the more effective. 

In addressing the promiscuous crowd that con* 
gregate to hear him, he does not, like other orators, 
4^>nsider by what mode of address he would be most 
likely to. win their suffrages, but he evidently obeys 
the impulse of hb own nature ; and he is the more 
effective on that account. Even when in the House 
rof Commons, though labouring to adopt a more mea- 
sured and elevated form of speech, nature will still 
assert her rights. *^ SinaiuramJureots^Uasiamm 
tuque reeurret,** or as the late Mr. Cunran used to say 
^f him, <<the yellow chiy was continually breaking out 
.tltfough the plaster of Paris." 

His voice and his manner admirably hannonixe with 
the peculiar character of his oratory^ and his great 
.powers of delivery are not impeded by any mauvaU'^ 
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htnUe^ nor indeed by any species of konie whatsoever; 
His declamations abound in the most wretched com- 
mon-placcy again and again repeated: such as England's 
[Seven centuries of misrule-— Ireland's wrongs, and her 
green fi^ds, and her mountain breezes, and her thun- 
dering streams, that would turn the machinery of a 
thousand kingdoms ; when we add to this his <' heredi- 
tary bondsmen''-— *' first gem of the sea," and a few 
more quotations from Moore^ again and again repeated* 
as if to show the poverty of his literature, we have a 
tolerably fair sample of the mob-eloquence of Mr. 
O'Connell. 

• It would be unfair to deny him great power and 
r^^adiness as a debater^ but his fame rests there ; his 
efforts evince neither learning nor philosophy, and 
they have no claim whatsoever to eloquence, ''no 
thoughts that breathe, nor words that burn," they are 
always coarse and common-place. He never delivered 
an oration that a man of ability would be proud to 
have spoken, nor uttered a sentence that a man of taste 
would wish to remember. His speeches live but for 
the moment, they are as the days that are gone by, 
and they have already returned to the earth from 
whence they emanated. 

To compare him' with any of those great men that 
once thundered within the walls of the English and 
Irish parliament, would be a burlesque — he merely 
brought to parliament the ready fluency of a prac- 
tised advocate, and were it not that he possesses so 
much power in disturbing the country, the good taste 
of the House of Commons would long since have 
turned a deaf ear to bis oratory. 

A liberal writer in the Maminff Ckranick'^MT. 
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Bame3» J heUeva^^n alludingiatba pteidiar diftraeter 
of Irish eloquence innigkatclicwlwh ImimiHsmm'Ci 
Mr. Sheridan, thua expresses faixoaelf^^I willAOtlakflr 
iigr example from their O'Coonetts, I would rather, 
refer to. their. great. monr to tbw BurkiMb th^ir Sberi^ 
daoQy and their (xyatt««a-«*4be ono ;is «a Dfttornfli ftfl 
mudy a itagiant ditch ^vexedintora torceali; tbe-othew 
are pjure and steadj.«stBeaia% flowkig along with. ^qual 
grace and ms^estj^and whose overflowiiigaiaie^aaiagh 
to water a thouaand^petlgrxivulets*" 
If a selection were jnade of the jbbadtie^ ct 1m 

< 

oratory, they would evince more vulgarity, moce fllaii<« 
derous and coarse abuses than could, be .compiled firom 
aU the speeches jever uttered, either in the EagliA or 
ia the Irish House of Commons, ocy indeed, in. aiqr 
other deliberative assembly whatsooFer^ Jn this poiob 
he is not even equalled by his prototype-^tthe bravet 
and the illustrious Papineau. 

la reviewing the ^litioal career of Mr. O'Connellf , 
and in considering the various jneaausas he has iat4if«< 
fexent times advocated and opposedy<one.iS;GonfidaPi» 
ably embarrassed how to estimate him* Qnr .ficflb 
difficulty is, to ascertain what ace the viawa he apeaUfr 
does entertain ; our next is, what ana the jrasuUs Jbia 
mieaBures are intended to arrive at ; and our third and 
last difficulty is to discover, whether be be,guided'b3r> 
ai^y .publio principles whatsoe^i^ev. 

The most pronunent point in his character m a 
pyblic man» Is the laboured assiduity with which, on aH 
and every occasion, he puts forward himself. In aU 
his letters and speeches, self is predominant; and if he 
be the first mob orator in.Ireknd» so also is he the very 
priace.of eigotiats— naman lauds hiniselfAo inceaaai^yy 



latter. iaiaitty mth 4ba .«lri6*ea|; jmpartiidi^r ; fioar hta 
seekp e^uaUy to depieeoiiiki ibme vho acft wUhJuiii; 
iiad*thase vlio ^fqpote him* 

His ^g9liamk i&ot alMie uiuv«raa%ieKQliiaivfi^ bol 
it.iaipeculiaj:^ aad-eTiaofid djff«)i9a%firQiaith0«gDtiHn 
of other mea* His w not the ^[ptimxi*of ^muty^t is. 
xiot the yamty qf ^ nvesk or o£» |u»iid .]aaii«-Hlt is not a 
Tiun csnceit of Ability ar of jK«iiioa»Hlt js not ^ 
pnde of gveat taJmt* .honmuably :uid henefioiaUj -ex- 
eociaedr-pitis^tho^^gotiaia of puipos^ A.aordid» selfisiibi 
QSlcuUtory egotism» £or ,persQMl,adraiioeiiifliit* On* 
oil occaaions he pnts himself fisst, wA he .le¥ies«conh 
tributions Jor ^iniftflf eloiie* 

J dooiQt meanto qttestiftB.hi«srifrsiifl&ciemy» or^tbaA 
he bplds himseU!4ii»no .xaaasuiied estimatioi^JNAttassash 
tially, even in his egotism, he is an actor* 

But. Mr. O'Oonaetf is not only the^gveatostaof efpt- 
istSy but he manifests that iegotism.ifta.mannarih<g»iansii 
disgusting and offensive >; he will not ton]y not aUoir 
any rival near the throne^ but Jbe mil ibattec^ dcmrn ao^ 
one that dares even to.appi:oB^hat» JAiurhig the whole 
perbd of EomanjCathoUo agitation^^be manifeatad the 
meanest and the. most exelusii^ jealousy, even itowaids 
all those who wete running pirecisely tbe same ^sareer 
withlumself; and he sought by every oneans in bia 
power to d^pxiae them of tbw just fiune, nnd to de-» 
pnaaiate themJn pnblie opcaion. In ev^ y sidisequent 
stage 'Of bis. political life» he.has mam&sted the same 
sel&h and contempftible jealouay of every individual 
fhat eo*opaated with him; mflfeespacially wben.thejr 
in^y dflgree likely to attcactjniblic.attaBtiQn 
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towards themselyes ; and there is scarcely an indiyi- 
dual of any eminence, who acted with him in his 
turbulent careeri whom he has not depreciated and 
abused* No proud and haughty aristocrat was ever 
more impatient of opposition; no exclusive or tyr- 
ranical demagogue ever met difference of opinion 
with more insolent and intolerant arrogance. How 
he has carried this same system of intolerant egotism 
into England, let those tell> who have had the misfor- 
tune at any time to be politically connected with him. 

Putting aside for the present his arrogant and intole- 
rant egotism, and his exclusive monopoly of democratic 
sway, and investigating to what ends he has directed 
the bad power which, unfortunately for his country, he 
has acquired, or the principles which inBuence his 
movements, we are bewildered in pursuing him through 
the uncertain and varying mazes of his political pere- 
grinations. 

Before the passing of the Relief Bill, there were 
associations connected with his agitation, that in some 
measure redeemed the selfishness and coarseness by 
which it was distinguished ; and, however the mode 
in which he advocated emancipation might be con- 
demned, the cause in which he was engaged oblite- 
rated, like Sterne's tear of the recording angel, the 
remembrance of the mischievous agency which he em- 
ployed in its support Mr. 0*Connell claims for himself 
the merit of carrying this important question, and it 
was most unwisely acknowledged to have been con- 
ceded to the turbulence he excited. And it would be 
difficult to pronounce whether the mode in which it 
was agitated, or the unstatesman-like manner in which 
it was conceded^ was the most to be reprehended** 
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both alike contributed to frustrate the beneficial effects 
that were expected to result from it. 

The valuable boon of the elective franchise was, in 
less favourable times, voluntarily conceded to the 
Koman Catholic, as a reward, not for his turbulence, 
but for his peaceable and orderly conduct, and for 
the becoming manner in which he sought to obtain it. 
When the legislative union took place, the great impe« 
diment in the way of a full and effective emancipation 
was removed. The late Lord Castlereagh was on all 
hands admitted to be most sincere in his wishes to 
carry it, and the liberal Protestants in both kingdoms 
gave him every assistance. It experienced the most 
decided opposition from the tory party, but the motives 
which led to the oppostion were essentially different — 
some opposed it from selfish motives alone, and Id 
order that they might monopolize all the power 9nd 
emoluments of the State. These did not wish the 
Roman Catholic to be emancipated, even from his 
spiritual bondage ; and even when conviction led him 
to join the Established Church, he was still regarded 
by them with hostility and distaste. To be even born 
a Roman Catholic was an original sin in their eyes^ 
which no subsequent conformity could atone for. 
They were not influenced by any desire either for 
the temporal or spiritual amelioration of the Roman 
Catholics, their only object was to rule supreme them-^ 
selves, and that the Roman Catholics should continue- 
to be their slaves. 

Bnt there were also a high and honourable class of' 
men who conscientiously opposed emancipation, on 
public grounds alone, who had no animosity to the- 
Roman Catholics as such, but who dreaded the use thai 
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would be made of tbev pi^wer ; wUch tbejr. Boogi^ . asd . ' 
of the ulterior meaanve^.thiitnug^t be puwuedtvaiiid . 
abcFve aU thej dreaded the. retara o£ priestly ;doiiiiiuen 
-«aii apprehension in which the> present state oflrelaad / 
has fully justified them in being mfiuencedby* This i 
was the general view under which the people, in Engr • 
land regarded the qi^estion of emancipation, and the - 
opposition resulting from this view was excited into a . 
more determined hostility, in consequence of the mode 
in which the question was agitated by Mr. O'Connell. . 

The Romans Catholic noblemen and gentlemen were 
then, as they ace now^ hostile to the temporal £lscen« > 
deacy of the RomaU' priesthood, and they werethea 
as they are now, the advocates of tranquillity, good , 
government, and of the connexion with England^ and 
opposed to turbulence and radicalism. They- had 
ceased to view either the Reformation or the '^ glorious . 
r6v<4ulii<)n" ini a spirit of partisanship; and were.no 
longer influenoed by any hostility either to England ' 
OQito the. House vo£ Hanover^ .and v&^y tew of them 
had joined in theooniqpiraey.of the United Irishmen. 

It was with loyal viewa, and in acorresponding tone, 
that the Roman Catholic gentry wished to approach 
the legislature*for redress. They did not countenance 
the ambitious purposes of their priests, and they were . 
sujsely not at alL answerable for them-; but they felt as 
all honourable men should feel,, the degraded position 
in. which they were politically placed ; merely for fol- 
lowing a mode of religious worship .in which. they 
believed. 

.Mr. 0*CoaneU was aware that any negociationy or 
commuiiioation with the government, that might ensue 
from the consideration of the Roman Catholiojques^- 



tioBy'-woiild n8ce8faiil^;'b& carried oft bjr/tlie aiislo^' 
craey of ttliftt body, and tkaifaehimsell would not be 
placed in any very . promiikeiit posiliott; Tbi^. ofi 
couneydid noiaaitthefielfisk policy idiioli baseha- 
ra0teEized<»^iiideedI might say govcrDed-^^^OYery step j' 
of his- niisohie¥OU8 agitation.* Unless 'eiiHUii»patic»iv 
advanced himself^ peraonaUyi he bad no interest lit 
its success; and only we would not be justified i& 
saying so, his acts would almost lead one to beliere^ i 
that he even systemadcally impeded and retarded i^^-. 
that both m^bt 1)0 obtained together. 

He purposely drove away Lord Fingal» and the 
Roman Catholic aristocracy, from the Romans Catho**" 
lie Association^ and thus deprived the question of the) 
moral support they would have given it — that he 
might rule alone : and he then agitated the measure 
in- a revolutionary manner, to secure for himself the 
support of the. lower classes, and of the disloyaL*^ 



•'The mode he sdoptedto4iiveLoiil Fuigil, aadihoBeiioble- 
mi» '8iMl>igeeticBeB»iHio vHed with hvaa, fjcoai th^ AMOcielioo^ 
wi» thk, it "WW gevenUyuadevBtood that the late Prince off- 
Wales had expressed lome opiniofne to Lozd Fingal^ respeoliiig^ 
Btomao Gathofic Emancipationy which befaig told in coafidesee^ . 
the noble Lord did not think it becoming to reveal ; and oa Bliw 
(yCoiRioQ had stated in the RcMMm Oathotie Comuittee, thatr 
Lord Flngal was to be olBeiallf aaked ihe ^aetion^ he and hie 
fneadf withdiawv to avoid-^the tnsiilt he wovldl^e sutjeeM tei 
in refusing to answer it. 

Wheit again invited to join the neetingiy he consented, on the 
gSffends of petitioning onJy for unrestricted, and not for unqoft* 
lifiid 'EonndpaltoR, and I beUeye psesided at the meeting in 
Clafeodon-street Chapel. Faidi was parposely biekett with* 
biSif anda resolution was proposed for un^pnliiled Emaadpa* 
ti^j . Lord' Fingal. and hi* friendv withdiew, under a strong* 
hooting, excited speciallj by Mi; O'ConnelL 

D 2 
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The entire system of agitation that he pursued, was 
in a peculiar degree calculated to excite, and to keep 
up the hostility of the Protestants. 

Even Mr. Ponsonby, Mr. Grattan, and others, who 
were the most efficient advocates of Emancipation, 
were denonnced by Mr. 0*Connell, because they did 
not place themselves in his hands, and when Lord 
Grenville ceased to be minister, he used every effort to 
prevent the tory government from carrying the mea* 
sure, as, under such circumstances, Mr. O'Connell 
would not have been individually benefitted by it, and 
the resolution, ivhich re-echoed a very indecorous 
speech of the late Lord Donoughmore, was, in an 
eminent degree, calculated to render the king most 

Subsequently in London, on tlie memorable occasion ^*of 

the wings," Mr. 0*Connell agreed to grant more on the part 

of the Roman Catholics, than Lord Fingal himself was wiU. 

ling to concede ; and he proposed to give the government an 

influence over the clergy, which was universally opposed by the 

Koman Catholic body. It is not well known what produced this 

sudden subserviency on the part of this uncompromising Roman 

Catholic. He at the same time endeavoured to get a resolution . 

passed, appointing him sole manager of Roman Catholic affairs in 

Ix>ndon. The plot, however, whatever it may have been, failed ; 

Mr. 0*Connell aftenA-ards recanted his opinion, when he saw the 

public against him, cried peecavi, and said he was mistaken ^ 

but Mr. O'Connell's mistakes on such matters are rather bus* 

picious. 

It was on this memorable occasion, I believe, that he gave 
evidence before parliament, not very favourable to his present 
friends, the priests; and that he intruded on the levee of the 
Duke of York, and wrote a worthless, and under all the drcurn. 
stances, a most inconsistent letter of apolc^ to Mr. Feel. 
** There is something more than natural in all thif, if philosophy 
could but find it out.** 
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adverse ia it In fact, it would appear that Mr. 
O'Connell never agitated the Roman Catholic ques* 
tion, but as subservient to his own views of ambition 
and. of avarice, and that he retarded it from the same 
motives. In this, as in every other act of his political 
life-^elf only was predominant. 

But, though Mr. 0*ConnelI retarded the Relief Bill, 
and alienated from it a great and a powerful party in 
the state, justice was on the side of the Roman Catho- 
lics, and however the more respectable portion of that 
body might disapprove of Mr. O'Connell's politics in 
^neral, and of the tone and temper in which he 
supported their question, they were necessarily inter- 
ested in its success. 

All the liberal Protestants of the United Kingdom 
stood by their side, and gave them their great and 
valuable support; foreign states took an interest in 
the question -» an earnest and powerful excitement 
pervaded every corner of the kingdom ; and the 
government in the end conceded the question, but in 
doing so, unfortunately took no measures to secure the 
Protestant Church from the encroaching and never 
ceasing ambition of the Romish priesthood. 

Since the passing of the Itelief Bill, Mr. O'Connelfs 
whole public life has been one unvarying scene of 
turbulent, and as it would iqppear, purposeless excite- 
ment; assembling the people in lawless and formi- 
dable meetings ; exciting them against England, and 
complaining of the wrongs of Ireland, without pro- 
posing any practical measure to redress them^ that 
in considering his political conduct, one is irresistibly 
led to the conclusion, that he is not influenced by any 
public principle whatsoever. That he is altogether 
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2iidiiiwtnt:.tc»to iottnatryJs .welfare^ thatt self-advaiioe* 

' »6Bt»lB' Aka only <objeet * he .^eeks, and • that to obtain 

'' titts het has involved Ike co«uiti3r.ia one general seene 

< of Unriess dislnrbanee, thereby preventing aII usefiil 

'ineaaiireeof amelioralion. 

His political conduet > kas' been» in every respeot, 
'*incoB8iitent<»ke is a ^repealer - to-day, ^' and a non- 
jrepetder^i(Kniorvew, bat to keep alive lii»popnlariigr, 
and to make the goremment^read his power- of doing 
mischief; he never forgets to lillade to' his future agita- 
tion of that dnniemberiDg, indeed^ I might say,- revo- 
lutionary, meaanre. He at one time"exeites^e 
* people to lai^less ^oriibinatioDS, and «at another tame 
he, suddenly, and without any apparent cause) treach- 
erously turns on those Whom be^ has exdtedl* He has 
in turn advocated and eemderaned all public men^* and 
all shades of opinion. All the public characters ^in 
the country, from the Duke of Wellington down-to 
the' late Mr. Hunt, have been alternately landed >4i|id 
abused by him. He has raised the storm of turhu- 
lence at one time without any adequate reason, and>at 
other times he has eddeavoured to snppresait, though 
the causes for which he formerly so mischievoualy 
excited it, whatever they may be, had continued the 
same. He seems to wallow in a bad species .of popa«- 
larity that he loves, in order to ^ wage war. agaiast 
the government when it is independent, or to marakal 
the mob at its side when he can lord it over a subser- 
vient viceroy, and render him the tool of his aiabition 
or ^f his resentment. -He at one time pntfi^ibrwtrd 

*ijL% invkis.lateiesnijiict to thciTiacIes' UJDialv^ whfin kaotated 
and snkseqvmtljr csn^ipnedc for fpllowii|(g 0^9 nwafnres he fisUiitt* 
Ifttcd them to. 



''ft's^rfes 6f meafims^^wiiidb fae dectareft to be abto- 
' hit^Iy €98e<^Ci41» to^ Uie jiMNiperlty of' Irelaiid, Md' ^rten 
^'a-parjty comes iatopow^r, ofetenslMy ftvoamble to 

• these meftsares, he abMvdkns 'iheaci altogether, wh^n 
^ that party &voars his owtf mor e itmBediafee atfd per- 
.'■onal objects. When a t&iniatry, ^hom he t^annot 

Tender sabserviost, «re in yovrer, 'he agitates *lAie 
<^*eo«ntvy fbr the atfeainmettt of measotes that be hnows 

will mot be-graatody and po«f»on the govemment the 
-^coarsest atose, iii the hope that by Aubroilfaig the 

• oountry in ttimiilt he may obtain thoir tenioval. ^Wh^n . 
he has- a' tmeUiog ^and subserviMit fiooroy, he4baQ- 
'donsall those pubKcitteaittns^hiohiherboftire deoiaed 
«o essential, and in the agitation of '^hioh,'the peoj^le 
were tendered so lawless «fid so ' criaoinal. His odiy 
object seems to be, to have tite power Of distulrbiDg 
Ae countvyr'to compel a subservient 'gorvvmnieBt ta 
teward him for secanng tts^traiDqtfiUtty. He wilftes 
to hold die box of Pandora m his haci]»d, that he might 

• open or dose It-^^r money. 

His ambition is to hare the power to marshal the 
mob in opposition' to an independent government, or at 
the side of a subservient one. In the mean time, the 
coppers of his ferocious and miserable dupes flow into 
his pocdcets, and the better classes are intimidated Into 
contribution ; and whilst he suspends the agitation of 
these measures, which'hebefore told'ithepe^e were 
so essential, heidoes not smqcMttd the chrenlation of 
the beggtfig^box— ^he codthHies, MBOlwfthstandaig, to 
podcat ^e money whichsthe^prmst»'«nKi l^s ^particans 
wrmg ly^vdeceit and inthuMation ivsm^ttfe people, 
whilst he does nothing for them in return, but, in 
order to maintaiiv^liisipopnlarity, he promises tliat he 
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will do 80 hereafter ; and to evince his sincerity , and 
to stimulate their contributions, he makes violent and 
exciting speeches during its circulatiouy which prevent 
the attainment of the tranquillity which he has pro- 
mised the castle to effect, and which is so essential to 
the Viceroy. He is thus playing a game with the 
government and the people— he renders the one his 
subservient instrument, and he extorts money from 
the other — and he alternately betrays them both. 

In the proper acceptation of the word, he never ap* 
peared to me to be an advocate for liberty, nor will I 
do him the injustice to call him a leveller or an advo* 
cate for political licentiousness, except when they con- 
tribute to his own personal elevation. No man can 
regard him as the advocate of religious liberty. 

The game he is now playing necessarily constrains 
him to affect to be so, but he cannot reconcile religious 
or any other species of liberty, with the religion he 
professes. The church of Rome denounces alike the 
freedom of the press and the freedom of opinion ; it re* 
gards every other form of Christianity as a damnable 
heresy— teaches the doctrine that there is no salvation 
outside its pale, and that '< all means of putting down 
heresy are justifiable ;* and that the most solemn oaths 
and obligations, when the interests of the Romish 
Church are concerned, are not only to be broken, but 
that it would be sinful to keep them, and that any oaths, 
opposed to the interests of the Church are perjuries 
rather than oaths : — << Perfuria enim potiuSy quam 
juram&Ua exiHemanda sunt ilia qua contra uHlUatem 
eceksuefaciuni.*** Let Mr. 0*Connell unequivocally 

• Con. Constan* 
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declare hid dissent from this doctriDe, and break with 
the priest, or throw off the uniform of those who fight 
in the ranks of religious toleration* 

He boasts loudly and takes great praise to himself 
for his support ii£ the protestant dissenter ; but that 
proves nothing in his favour, he had no interest in the 
question between the protestant dissenter and the 
church of England ; it was to him as nothing, no Po- 
pish principles were mixed with it. He did it from a 
selfish and political motive also—to enlist thereby the 
protestant dissenter in his favour. There was a Popish 
object involved, too, in his advocacy of the protest- 
ant dissenter, by assailing the church of England and 
rendering her obnoxious to Protestants; — ^he merely 
aided the designs of the Roman priests in their efforts 
to subvert that church, which is throughout the Chris* 
tian world the great stay of Gospel religion, in opposi- 
tion to the imaginary and lying traditions and other 
abominations of the church of Rome. Should the priests 
succeed in establishing Popery in Ireland, woe be to the 
Protestant who would trust to the tender mercies of the 
priest and of their hired and subservient advocate for 
the freedom of religious worship. The natural bias of 
the man*s mind is intolerance, and in the same breath 
in which he advocated the religious liberty of the Jew, 
he denounced the Unitarian. 

. Mr. 0*Connell is as little an advocate for civil as he 
is for religious liberty; he aspires not for liberty but 
for dictatorship ; his Irish heart never, in truth, fol- 
lowed " that sweet and gracious goddess, liberty, whom 
all in private and in secret worship."' We now view 
the events of the Irish rebellion of 1798, through the 
calm medium of history. They appear to us in their 

D 3 



< inie ttioxupBf > BtA*we*^Bn iiirithaiit = prfejtidiee or parti* 
. 9f0Mp' inpartiaUy •eMuider * them. ^Ehe- fatooemes'^f 
thai rebellion, have,fIi*hoUM tuppoaei erddioated lirMii 
^cmry well <vepilaled nkul sill ta$te 'for vef^tttiens ; 
.. jtfd if the^kfldersi ct Att most eftlamitoiis fOODdpiraey^ 

• were aaiw-tof riae Csmt tfaeief^ravesy ikejmoMr doabt* 
' Ie8Sy be dkemaelveff the veryi first to ^oademn it. 

But there ^were, notwithatanding, 40, that may 'be 

#4Baid agdast it, hearts-starring emodcms exetting the 

' miads ofbra/reandheneiirable but misguided men in 

•that eveotfal period. The Americans had achieved isl 

great and glorious revoltition. To use the animated 

wofdsof flood-*.-*** A voice from America shouted to 

liberf y»«^he «cho of it caught the people as it passed 

across the Atlantic, and (ihey renewed the voice till' it 

• <Teverberatedrhjere." 

The French nation was grievously oppressed by its 
-peerage and by<its priests, it sustained a double bond- 
» age^^-e. civil end religious servitude. The brave and 
honourable, but weak land »mi^uided La Fayette, 
who had fleshed his maiden sword in the cause of 
American freedom, now again drew it for the liberty of 
his native land. Societies of a revolutionary tendency 
' were formed in London. Mr. Fox, Lord Grey, Sir 
/Francis Burdett, the Duke of Bedford, and other dis- 
tinguished individuals, enrolled their names amongst 
'• «< the friends of the people." Even the mild Bnd ac- 
. complished biographer of the Medid, enlisted lis 
• classic.muse in the cause of rev<^tion, and composed 
; the animating ode. eommencing thus«r> 

<^ 0*er the vine •covered MUfr and giqr mountains of France 
. Tbesanshifie of liberty TOBe." 

England then tottered on the very brink of a revdA- 



<nkm; 'feftattAtily tfie'iiiiBiortelESinlMid BtirketMiied 
j liis'YOiee agatast regiddcsiaifd infiMs, and UteToleeiof 
Ute imzver was hMfd. Tbe Md c£ the '«vriiig f«fty 
tend the ordef ly portimi' «f nhet aatian*«aUiedrro»id' Ae 
ven»wn,«lifie of 'deioarcatfon'waa^ Avvvai, aadthe ditttlh 
iimd the ttifoiie ^filler WMd. 

In belMd'mrioas ebcttmMttioeM«atfaiiMdt<>«^ 

>fa tixe TevMfflioaaiy «pbit/'tlieB 80prc(i^m «Nl A«re 

'Were here many aeriess^ eauses' ef disafiiseiiMi that Wd 

rnet exist in England, l^ie Roaun CMMlca had i«ot 

their due eatimatieir in< the state ; they were uni^ersdly 

and unjustly oppressed. Aneicdusive party 9wayed 

the country, and in return for being pemitted to pluu-^ 

derit, they sacrificed its interests to England. Fm- 

testants of rank and oharaoter, organized « conspiracy 

to separate' Ireland frem^Enigland, and to fbnfld in tiie 

former aTepuUfcanform of gOTernment, tased on the 

ground of Yeligious liberty. No man itjoices more 

* than I do, in the failure of that Ul^tdvised and wiokfed 

' eempiittoy. Had it succeeded, the rerolution in France 

would be as a' work of mercy when compared to the 

<Bcenes it would have ^ven rise to in Ireland. I Was 

: tivena boy, acquainted with what was going on, and 

with sufficient sagacity to understaafd it ; I now ffesiy 

'and honestly confess that every fueling of my heKrt 

went with it. I had, of course, no knowledge, no 0sL' 

perience to guide me, but was like all boys the creature 

of impulse. Future erents appeared to rae through a 

deeeitfol medium, I regarded them through a gltsa 

slMuiowed dimly. 'It was my fortune to beid Wok- 

;fi>rd during the period of the rebellion, and my friends 

wid connections were engaged in it Iwasseonren" 

' jAered sensible of all the horrors which that rebelUoa 
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liad eanted, and of the still greater that would ha^ve 
foQowed had it not been fortunately suppressed. It 
owed its origin CO the priestSy.and they were its most 
influential leaden. The people were worked up by 
them to a fury against the Protestants, and I make no 
doubt that had it existed one fortnight longer, the great 
mass of Protestants would have been slaughtered, imd 
also the respectable Roman Catholics who interposed 
to prevent bloodshed. I subsequently accompanied 
my fathei to America, where he was exiled, completely 
cured of any revolutionary propensities. Bat even 
regarding it with the reprobation I now do, having, 
from- the vantage ground on which 1 now stand, a 
clearer view of its character, and being fully convinced 
of the frightful results that would have followed, I 
would not even now write one harsh expression against 
the misguided Roman Catholic, who, with the lights 
•he then had, the hopes he entertained, the position in 
which he stood, and who in honest singleness of pur- 
pose had joined in that ill-advised and unfortunate 
•conspiracy. Mr. O'ConneU's Irish heart, then thumped 
by the side of his brother orange-man in the ranks of 
the yeomen, wearing the same unifonn, shouldering 
the same musket, responding to the same bugle, and 
professing the same politics-— being then most osteu- 
tacious in proclaiming his loyalty. 

Dr. Johnston has somewhere justly observed, that 
the flame of liberty burns brightly in the bosom of 
youthful genius, but that it sobers down wonderfully 
as the progress of years teaches him the real amount of 
its value. Mr. O'Conneil stands pre-eminently opposed 
^ to this maxim of the moralbt. When he was a young 
man and his Roman Catholic countrymen were op» 
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pressed^ he sided with their oppressors. He is now 
an old man— his Roman Catholic are as free as his 
Protestant countrymen, and he himself, his brother, 
his sons and his connections sit in the imperial parlia- 
ment Since that period every institution in Ireland 
has been ameliorated and libendiz^d ; the country is 
progressing in wealth and in intelligence, and would 
have progressed far mare rapidly but for the agitation 
he keeps up. He now brawls for liberty, marshals the 
tenant against his landlord, and every step which he is 
pursuing leads to turbulance, poverty and demoraliza- 
tion. His speeches have excited the people to think 
of revolution and separation, and he himself has ex« 
pressed opinions and determinations, accompanied 
by significant looks and gestures, at trades* unions and 
. other meetings, boasting that Ireland should not want 
a Bolivar, and by still more open declarations also, 
which the press would not dare to publish, more par- 
ticularly as he might disavow his words, as he is 
accused of having done before* 

It would be a curious, and, in the present state of 
Ireland, not an unimportant inquiry to trace the origin, 
the progress, and the grounds of this man's popu- 
larity. Many are led to think it is the natural result 
of his political conduct— far from it — ^it is all artifi- 
cial—it is not even personal — it is only a semblance*^ 
at this very moment, it rests alone on the priest : 
<< a breath may break it, as a breath has made." The 
V popularity he has acquired, from the beginning up. to 
the present moment, has been the result of deep laid 
^ artifice, it has been systematically and unremittingly 
.. cultivated by a series of unceasing efforts, which no 
man but himself would have had the perseverance to 



^uTsae* The usages of ^fooie^ yioMliii llmlimwiB 

Hon of modresy but tiiOjrdoBOtapplyin'tiM ^sse-^f 

Vr. O'Connell; the security of the oonnliy shovdd 

' BOt besaerilioed'to tuot o^ep^hslidioas'i^fiBemeDty mUL 

wkea-we see the torch in'theiuuiiis of'tlie inceadtafyy 

" we should aotieipete the mischief^ "wd not wut till the 

coDflagration has evinced tte motiTe for winch it i9$a 

carried. Besides, the characters and motms of HI 

sien who come ont firom -their domestic privacyy to 

influence and to sway pnMic opinion, tmd- to govern 

-public afiatrsy are le^timate subjects df inqniry, and, 

of all men, Mr. (XConndl is the least entitled ta 

ebum an exemption, whether we view his conduct 

towards odiers, or contemplate the dreadful eflfects 

diat have resulted Irom his agitation. He is to tiie 

-politician and moralist what the comet is to the astro- 

' nomer, ivho traces its path, scrutinizes its motion, and 

' the causes by which it is accelerated or retard^y 

liubjects to a rigid analysis the forces that sway 

it, and the disturbances which it is itself enabled to 

produce; and as the astronomer thus investigates 

every element of the fiery meteor which traverses 

our sober and orderly system, as if an alien from its 

laws, and in defiance of its power, ihreatening to 

overwhelm it with some sudden and awful calamity 

' in its portentous visitation— so also should every 

- element of this formidable and mischievous disturber 

of our social system be analysed. 

Whatever feelings of delicacy we might be infln- 
enced by in other instances, to prevent us from 
imputing motives, none certainly apply *here, it is 
not only a right, but it is a duty. -Besides, he him* 
self is swayed by no one sentimettt of ddfeacy X)r 
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^•tbearaiiice;^}ie ^ives no •quarter '«ih1 he* is 'enttddd 
'to iienent return; he ^does not ight intfa^the^vretpOBS 
^fiff'legitknate 'warfare^ and he'is^wiliioiitlts^pile* He 
'^ keeps tko traoe-^4ie iAmertes bo treaty-^he regards no 
*proi6iie—^e abides liyao eiigagetttent';-^tbe -frieiid 
1^ whose • ilide iie staiAis^tomayivill probably be* bis 

• irietim to-morrow. The - coarse • Slanderer of trrety 
man and of erery -^party ; he stc^rat^nothing-to Ob- 
tain his object^ or to woiuid his opponent, ^but on 
every oecaston gives ^nrestritkied Tent to his Tiilgai 

^nd eoarse invectiye, and tmrestrAined by any one 
senthnent of decorum, delicacy, or goodbree(fing,'he 
erinces, on -eyery occasion, *a reckless disregard of all 
the proprieties and decencies of public and private 
contention. He has no\)r ^obtained the power !for 
^hich he so long and so assiduously laboured, and 

' enjoys a species of inflaence which few men before 
possessed. His popularity has enabled him to wring 
large sums of money from the people ; it has also 
enabled him to command the Viceroy ; he dispenses 
the patronage of the castle j and he influences its 
measures, either to gratify his resentment or his thirst 

• of power, and these seem to be the only purposes for 
'which he has kept up this frightful system of agita- 
tion. He has turned it to no one beneficial measure 
for his country, and the use he has made of the poli- 
tical power he has acquired, under the administration 
of Lord 'Mulgrave, has fully reyealed the motive 
which led him to be such an assiduous cultivator of 
popularity. 

It has been well and truly said of him, that **he 
followed public opinion that he might appear to lead 
it;*' and^ if we add to this pithy sentence, that he la- 
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boared for popularity, that he might make it an object 
of profitable traffic; we shall have the due to the 
aecret policy of his agitation, and with this light we 
are at once enabled to discover the cause of all his 
political tei^iversations. Every effort of his political 
life has been an effort to obtain popularity, and he has 
endeavoured by turns to be popular with every party 
in Ireland. In the first stage of his career, he started 
as a loyalist and became a yeoman. He also, at the 
same time, it has been said, put forward his disbelief 
in Popery, and was fond of professing the latitude of 
his opinions on religious subjects. He subsequently 
became a Roman Catholic agitator, but still continued 
a liberal in religion ; then he became a repealer of the 
union, he then tried the orange party again, and with 
as little success as before, though he lent himself to 
an unjustifiable job to obtain their favour. It pro- 
cured for him not popularity but contempt, and those 
who profited by his meanness only sneered at him in 
return. He tried the Roman Catholic aristocracy, and 
they shrunk from so uncongenial a fellowship. He 
then essayed the midling classes, and he failed also, 
even the mob, though he endeavoured by every means 
to excite them, refused to follow him. There was no 
party that he did not court, no effort for popularity that 
he did not make. There was a regular system of 
professional puffing acted on also, and it was studiously 
circulated abroad by his friends that he received more 
Protestant than Roman Catholic briefs. 

When the Roman Catholics assembled to petition at 
the instigation of the late Mr. Fox, and formed them- 
selves into associations, there was a great spirit of 
rivalry for leadership, and no one so assiduously 
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laboured for it as Mr. O'Connel], or endeavoured so 
much to put down all rivals. He evinced the most 
unbecoming jealousy even towards those who laboured 
in connexion with him for one common object ; and he 
left no artifice untried to secure exclusive popularity 
for himself. Following the example of the French 
Jacobins, he had regular partisans to applaud him and 
cry down his opponents at all the public meetings. 
He used to assemble at night with those Roman Ca- 
tholics, who were more immediately of his party, io 
frame the resolutions that were to be submitted to the 
next public meeting. He left it to others to propose 
these resolutions and held back himself. If they were 
&vourably received he supported them ; if the meet- 
ing were adverse to them, **he followed public opinion 
that he might appear to lead it,'' turned against his 
friends, and opposed the very resolutions which he 
himself had formed, or in which, at all events he had 
concurred. All his speeches, all his measures were 
directed to obtain popularity ; he laboured incessantly 
for this one object, and for this alone. 

No artist ever elaborated a picture more assiduously 
then Mr. O'Connell laboured for the species of popu- 
larity he has acquired. Every shade of colour, every 
instrument was employed to effect this one all import- 
ant object. He painted again and again the same 
canvass, and his pictures always varied.. It was as it 
were a political diorama to catch the '^ Cynthia of the 
minute,** and to appropriate to himself the features 
and the hue of every varying popular opinion. He 
has in his efforts forpopularity advocated in turn every 
discordant opinion. In all he has said, in all he has 
done, I can see no one principle by which he steers. 
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but Hke a vefttlier««oek'^he is tamed by erery 

yarying breejse, and there is no point of'^he compass, 

' to witich, or irom - whi(;h at one time or another 

he basnot veered. He has-been consistent ^lone in 

'.keeptflg np a regular system of agitation, and' he 

- i^tates for money ;' tiie popularity which he acqinres 

' by agitation invests him with power and administers 

tahis avarice. 

Even in the very first stages of his poHlical career, 

' tie endeavoured to* turn' his agitation to account ; one 

of the first ^ortsr made was an endeavour to get up a 

'subscripilion for a service of plate' for him, chiefly 

'amongst the operatives of the Hberty, but it ^leM; 

"very little money was cbllectefd, axMno other class 'of 

people took it up.* The next plan was a hopeful 

scheme to get up a general contribution* A finance 

committee was got up in the association, and a regular 



* At that pedod it irssoidj on tneb people and fax arsmattovlai] 

way, that he could think of txading on ^popukrky, but he has 

'since levied his contributions on a more general scale, and has even 

carried the begging box into England, as the unfortunate factory 

diildren unfortunately weH know. Even a noble Duke has not 

blushed to purchase his mercenary services. If the Duke of 

Badftvd vere scarible of the • eyes with wMdi the 'prieltSy 

'Vhose mowth-iiicce Mr. O'Coonell is, ztgaid Wolmen Abbeys he 

' would have paused before he sanctioned their . onde* The Aonan 

priests regard the Bedford family.as the usurpers of their property. 

The present occppier of Wobura is as great a usurper, 4u;cordiiig to 

'* the inflexible principles of the church/' as the first' Lord John 

who received it ftom the sacrilegous hands of 'King' Edward. It 

nakeibnt'litdeMbrenee to the chnrdi whether- hr be tho'liisty 

r'Seooddy Of She hnadred utwper. Bmumr^fttt^* «sys the dmrch 

etaeiM^Mtim ¥bI. aeemndtim uaurpaiorem ;* and. again,' '* idem^t 

dettMre tan^uam proprium et invadere seu uturpare^* 



repart'pntToPwaM for a eompolflo^ A tfind- 

taii6o«sc<fllectioii was to be^nuide in tdl'tlie chapels 
tlirOQglioiit tlreiandf. and the |>rie8t mtts to temmnce • 
from the altar the names of all such defaulters as^would 
not subscribe ^ten' penee-at' least w the cause of their 
hdy TC^gioa/' ' Some of* Ibe more radieal priests gafve 
ihe&r avristaace, blitin general they "were refractory; 
thty 'had tiieir <^rn'teo-^anies to ^iMeet^ and the 
'iinaiioe>«efaeme df 1^ agitator • locked Hke trenching 
on tbeir|»i(^r jaanor. 'The^bishops were unfavoura* 
Ue to It, they locked' rather eoldly^ and suspiciously 
txi 'Mr. (yConnell ; tiiey Vlreifdekl* the putting forth 
urtheaasoisiaiion -of liberal principles on Ihe stibject 
/"Of religion^ aad 'having also views of their own on 
tiie 1 geverament, they oaly carried on a species ^of 
jpCilitical €irtation witili the agitator. This delectible 
scheme of a forced levy failed also, and litde or bo 
money flowed into« the treasury;* 

'What'was now to be done ?— ^no plate, no money, 
'amino popdarity, by whieh b6th money and power 

* would* be acquired. The anstoeraey of his own body 
*^ kept their state," the public meetings he got up were 
in general failures, neither the priest nor the mob 

* would follow him ; annual parliaments, universal stf- 
*frage^ election' by ballot, had no supporters, and excited 

sio commotion nor even interest. The repeal of 'tiie 
imioDwaaonly laughed at, the^beral^Protestuit and 

•'•'tea Mibicfvtnt occarion, - whtn a luge tmn dPmoaey iras 

.3o4g^loljbecrtdUf>f the Banana CkMiie Association, there is 

. .some eunx told /of ita uosccoanteUe Jif^gfettaaift* . It ««rae men- 

tioned in the newnpapen, and^erhspatomeof iny nsdenmsyje- 

collect the circumatance* The paiticulara of.that.tranaac^on I 

'have forgotten. 
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the onrngeman alike disregarded him, the priest viewed 
him with indifference^ the peasant pursued his opera- 
tions in qoiety and the castle regarded him with con- 
tempt. 

A less perseyerittg patriot would have sunk under all 
these difficulties^ his ardour would have been cooled, 
and he would have given np the game in despair ; not 
so the agitator, to whom even his greatest enemy must 
concede the palm of energy and perseverance* He 
felt he was at fault, that he was as yet only a babbler 
in the pack, and he beat about for the true scent, and 
the deep and full toned cry, that followed, announced 
that he had succeeded. He got on the real track of 
public opinion — ** the true Simon pure*' — and he fol- 
lowed it with his usual energy The priest was public 
opinion, and he harked forward in full cry and became 
—a papist* 

It has been said, but I know not with what truth, 
that Mr. O'Connell went to France with the intention 
of becoming a priest, that he, uAfortunately for tiie 
church, lost his vocation and returned home a liberal 
in religion. Some have gone so far as to say that he 
was even tinged with the hue of those infidel opinions 
then so prevalent in France. It has been said that 
he loved to avow his notions respecting religion, and 
that as when he joined the orange yeomen he rather 
obtrusively put forward his loyalty, so also, as a 
liberal or a latitudinarian in religion, he was equally 
fond of avowing his sentiments. It is certainly a curious 
subject of consideration, the extreme contradictions 
that have taken place in the political and religfous 
phases of his life ; from a loyal yeoman he has become 
a decided radical, and whatever lie may himself intend. 
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his speeches teach and excite to rebellion ; and from 
being a liberal in religion, he has now become a most 
exclusive and intolerant papist. 

The writer of these observations has certainly no in- 
terest in the question, whether Mr. O'Connell believes 
in the priest, or disbelieves in the bible, and in the case 
of any other individual it would be most indecorous even 
to glance at such a subject. But it becomes a duty 
to trace the source of this man's power, and to com-^ 
ment on the public character, the motives, and the 
objects of the individual, to whose agitation the enor* 
mities committed by a ferocious peasantry are mainly 
to be attributed. Far however be it from me, to ques- 
tion the sincerity of his conversion to Romanism, or 
to attribute his ardent and sudden zeal in its cause to 
any other motives, than those by which the priests 
themselves are in general actuated, and certainly none 
of them are so anxious and so zealous as he is to evince 
his faith — or are near so well paid for believing. 

The same energy, and the same intolerance of op- 
position that have distinguished all Mr. O'Connell's 
political opinions, have distinguished also his religious 
ones, and when the truths of Romanism flashed in full 
conviction on his mind, he became a believer indeed. 
First he made a general confession to the priest, heard 
xnass and received— -he did not confine his story to the 
metropolis, but confessed and received also through all 
the towns on circuit ; the provincial press recorded the 
pious acts of the holy man, and the metropolitan pres9 
re-echoed them. So true a believer and so zealous 
a Roman could not have &iled to purchase a few pack-^ 
ages of plenary indulgences frpm'the Pope*s wholesale 
and retail warehouse at'^ome. He may for aught 



v^.kMMF Iia¥e beooiiiA«aaB«mber.of. tlia ppcgatatial 
flOOM^ «Bd««lMctiiMd te iftr to pomhaM pfieadgr. mas^ 
ses. Whether he wears a Boapnlar round jus neek or 
encircles his loins, with. the chwd of Saisi-Franeiiy 
01^ whateTer4>ther pious iBnd grace-giving ohservancea 
he may believe in and pvaetice- to save his soul, must 
be left to be recorded by the future historian. 

Whatever may have been the cause of his con- 
version, one fortunate result for him* fdlowed.^ — Up. 
ta the period that he knelt before the priests, and 
confessed his sins, in the Roman formy««-^to the 
blessed Virgin Mary, and to his ghostly fiither;"* 
he had no influence in Ireland — he got up public 
meetings with the greatest difficulty, and canvassed, 
unsuccessfully, one gentleman after another to take 
the- chair, so as to give some appearance of res- 
pectability to those whom he, with so much diffi* 
CttUy, assembled. Afbsr his confession his popularity 
wonderfully increased, the priests even became hie 



y 'TlMn 9XV the wonli used by those whit Imeel doNm 'to ihib 
piifa^ to conftw to him', thtfar lana^ end ' . enable him. to »kiiow all. 
tWrsecKi thOHgl|Cfl, and it mist be admitted that the GhoiUp 
TaOher hae associated himself in rather a flattering kind of feBow« 
alup— ^' I confess to the Ahnighty God, to the blessed Maiy eyes 
Virgin, to the blessed St. Michael, the Archaagel, to the blessed 
Se< John the Baptist, and to the holy * Apostles^St; Peter and St. 
Piid, lO'aU the saints in heaven, and to yon niy ghottlyfiiUite.*' 

If all. the. saints ef heaven are empkgred hi listcah^'to the «(»« 
fessional, they must have rather a busy time of it. It is to be p^e-i 
8mned,'that the people would not be directed by the church, thus 
\x5 confess to them, unless it had ascertained that the confession 
wsa heard by ihose to vhom it was addressed ; and as scripture la 
ittifat. on tha sutajeet, it may be presmnedi that the knowle^ of 
lh|ftiSMt.caaBa dowa to ns by IrodKioii, sad as thesariptaNS ase.^ 



stdBcessfoUyie aadl < rel%|oa8. exeluaitrtiieaif luilfed t6' 
PrttettanlMDi^ *aii^.oppo«ifcion:.to. titites^bidOMie coii^- 
B&f^eiaAy^ » tbtk. fiurooBite lopiot.of hi» vgitatiDii. Tlie * 
nmr vista .throogii ^iokMr. O'Comiell viewed pal>-« 
lie .opinion^ pvodaoed a correBpoadiiig'chaDge in his • 
mode of foUovisg^it. He now agitated «8 a eectarias, > 
and gave «. secUunaii character to- hia dtfBirciit political ^ 
associations-^put forward his belief in Fopeiyon all 
possible occasiop fl s eemed even emidoua of the fame 
o£ Father* Magnire^ and chaUeDgedy I betieve> Mr^- 
Leftoy to meet him in the field of religious «ontro»' 
▼eny^-denoaneed fre&-masonry on the eve of hSs > 
coUectioD^ to conciliate the priests, who preach, 
against it-^-beiag inimical- to it, as they are- to every* 
other association' they cannot controul; aad no longer 
confining his exertions to the task of political agita«* 
tion, he took up, by way of episode, religious agitation 
also. He had at last found out the broad way tO'>' 
ptkbHci (pinion,- and he followed it accordingly^ and 
with his usual' devotedness. 

H^ now became the regular and accredited cham^ • 
pion of the priests, and was warmly applanded by them 
for pnttingYoiywaid and maintaining the-RomaniOatho** 
lieareHgion on all occasions, and keeping the association 
free from an3r tinge of liberalism that the late Mr« 
Lawless, or any other less orthodox agitator, might in- 
troduce into it. He has thhs revived^ in all its rancour, 

equally «ileiit on the selectioa of the pitticnUr saints^ whose 
names ave tpecially mentioned ; it. is to be pxesamed, the tndidons 
ofi the ehttich have handed dowo, that-tfaey axe 'mere particttlaily! 
employed in that especial dejpartmsiit? in oemiection with the ' 
piie8t« 
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the spirit of religious bigotry in Ireluid, and has con- 
firmed the people in all their superstitious belief; and 
he has also, in an eminent degree, excited them against 
the Protestants, and drawn a line of separation between 
the Papists and every other description of the popula- 
tion ;* and he is now agitating, not for justice for Ire- 
land, not for liberty, but for the destruction of the 
Protestant Church, and for the elevation of the priests 
to spiritual and temporal supremacy. 

The happy result of all this to him is, that the priests 
have all now come forward in earnest to uphold him, 
they collect his rent, and invest him with popularity; 
and he in return promotes all tlieir objects, and has even 
become a lay missionary, preaching Popery himself.— 
He glows with the fiercest zeal against the Protestant 
Church and its ministers, and talks of glebe-houses 
and land, and such other interesting matters for the 
priests; and with them he is now fully identified, 
being their accredited organ and their champion. 

There can be no doubt that there is a strong party 
in this country anxious to effect its separation from 
England ; the lower classes are all favourable to it— 
the priests to a man are bent on it — ^I have no doubt 
but that if favourable circumstances offered they 
would themselves, as they did before, raise the pea- 
santry and head them, and the great cause of Mr. 

* Few drcamstances contributed so much to keep up a spirit 
of bigotry, and an unchristian want of charity amongst Roman 
Catholics, as Mr. 0*Connell*s ostentatious refuBaii even to enter the 
ehurckt when attending the funeral of the late Mr. Cobbet. I 
have been informed from different quarters that Roman Catholics 
who formerly joined Protestants in prayer-meetings, and at- 
tended their charity sermons, refused tStet this to do so. 
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O^ConneH's popularity with the revolutionists and 
priests is, that there is in their minds a decided eon« 
viction that he means rebellion and separation^ and 
intends at a proper time to be their leader, and to 
re-establish the Roman Church^ 
' Mr. 0*ConneIl's intentions and resolves rest con- 
cealed in his own bosom— I do not pretend to fiithom' 
them ; but whatever his intentions really may be, all 
his speeches lead to the opinion that he contemplates 
a rebellion ; every one must admit that they all tend to' 
excite a rebellious feeling, and to induce the people to 
believe that he meditates a revolution. He has put 
liimself forward as the Bolivar of Ireland, and pro- 
posed to establish an order of liberators of which he is 
to be the grand master. The reverend Dr. M*Hale has 
even spoken out so far as to compare him to Moses;' 
and the people, though not well versed in the Bible, 
know well enough that Moses was, under God» the 
leader and captain of his chosen people, the Jews. 

In pursuing the irksome task of wading through' 
the disgustful scene of this man*s political conduct, I 
should be sorry to dp him injustice; and I am fully' 
satisfied, he does not really wish to establish the domi- 
nion of the priests in Ireland. The hardy vigour of 
intellect that distinguishes him, would surely preserve- 
him from being the dupe or the slave of the priest,', 
and he has none of these moral elements in his com-^ 
position, that would lead him to superstition. Hish 
knowledge of human nature is too acute, and he is- 
also too arrogant, to really wish for priestly dominion,! 
or to submit to it himself. He is also behind the 
curtain, and no man is better qualified to form a just 
estimate of these^ our modem apostles, than he is. 
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Beaidflt he mw luw tbe gain^ in Iu» own band^ 
Ibey a»Uect for liia Ihe rent, imv^ai him with populti* 
ntjf and have pheed him in a pofitiMi to make hia 
lermi with the govt nunent, and to betrajr the psogia 
whom he has incited. In retiim, he advocatei Ro« 
manism for them, and denounces titiiee and the Flro- 
testant religion. But Mr. O'Ckmnella polilical con« 
aectiotts are not lasting, ihe priests have served his 
turn, and public opinion may now be viewed by him 
through a new telosoope. 

He has fooled ^ people up to the top of their bent» 
and has now no allemativa but to lead bis wretehed 
dupes and victims to the fieUL^-cv at oace to throw off 
the. masky and relinqinsh agitation^ and cry out no 
more for ^'justice for Ireland ;*' I apprehend he will 
even leave his friends the priests, to work out the 
^lebe houses and lands for themselves, and to preach 
popery in future, without the music of his accompani* 
ment. I am fully satisfied he never did mean to 
separate the countries by means of a rebellion. 

It is possible he may at timea^ in imagination, have 
conjured up the shades of CnMnwell or of Emmettf 
but if so, it has been, << come like shadows so depart.*' 
He is too old, too calculating and cold blooded to en« 
.gage in such an attempt, and he is too discreet " to 
set his life upon the cast, or to stand the hazard pf the 
die." He now enjoys all he wants, and all he con« 
templates. ** King Glamis Cawdob, all he hast it," 
I shall not pursue the quotation. He rules the viceroy, 
collects a large revenue, and riots in the kindof popu-* 
larity in which he rejoices. 

The hatred he avows towards England, I doubt not 
but he feel^ but it is only a sentiment — though hi^^ 



ffiieeb^s may l^sd im m Jw^Utm» bo «vidm% doe* 
iMrt bimsfitf vUii Ibr Ibat jpni^tioAl romilt Jf a «q^ 
ig^stoni 4^t «(itatioA cmM bare procured ^ parllo^ 
«mtaiy isopeal of tbd im^Ot lie v<ml4 doublless, ba 
dfi%bl;^d to ^ect it, ton in sufib an anfprtunate even^ 
tb0 prienAs aad be would tben ia truUit be the maatQUt 
«f tbe toujitry, H^ einlMtvoured t« gain the co«» 
liperatbB of tbe Prote»UQtft> io atten^ting it, biU the^ 
bad too much fom^bt and good g exue to co-opetAtQ 
with him, in a measure that would be deatructive to 

tbemselves- 

He has been taunted by faia radical fi:iend3j for out 
agitating the question of repeal, but Jt^e had &r morn 
sagacity than they hanre ; he knew it would be a 
failure^ and only eiipose the nakedneiui of the laod» 
this power and popularity after all, axe only seeming» 
and be wisely preferred keeping the repeal question in 
p^io &r a new governmentf and he was too shrewd 
to shoot away his list arrow^ wless a8S»red it wouUl 
bit the mark. 

He is now placed in a peculiar position, and asife 
appears to me, he is on the eve of another political 
tnmsfonaation* He baa ejticited tbe people to tba 
very utmost, and be himself seems to dread th^ resulta 
af his iLgitaiiott. In fact for this some time past, he 
lias ceiised to figitate, except to give energy to th^ 
heg&iag box, when it went its last round. He has led 
tbe people to think he will bead them, and he hw^stimu* 
l«ted tbexn to rebellion^ to such e degree, that though, 
l^itatioii has ceased on his part, the spirit is still alive* 
It is quite clear be has altogether changed his 
nejwt^m, he never did, nor does he now mean rebellion^; 
iMd. b^a bM laMy bcw betweea two conflicting forces.) 
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His connection with the govenunent^ and his ararice 
were, during the rent period, pulling him in two op- 
posite directions. . He should forego agitation, to 
maintain the fbrmer-^but no rent, no agitation ; and 
the time has now arrived when he must decide. 
As it is, his popularity has begun to wane, but a man 
of his versatility and sagacity has not neglected to 
Be provided with a resource ; and a permanent and 
lucrative situation is far better, than a precarious and 
forced contribution. 

Should the present Viceroy be continued, Mr. 
0*Conneirs connection with the castle, will render it 
necesary for him not only to relinquish his hitherto 
lucrative trade of agitation, but even as far as he 
ean to put down the demon which he has raised. 
When he ceases to agitate, and to put forward revolu* 
tionary opinions and declare revolutionary intentionsy 
his popularity will cease, and the people will endeavour. 
to find out another Bolivar-— they will no longer 
contribute to his begging-box*-and their reverences, 
when they discover he is no longer playing their tune, 
will necessarily look out for another bugle-horn ; and 
do long as the priests have influence in Ireland, we 
shall never want at least a Papineau. 
' When the priests cease to collect his rent and are 
no longer necessary to his objects, their reverences 
will in their turn become his '< incomprehensibles;*' 
besides he has followed public opinion so long and so 
successfully, that it has placed him in a position to 
reap the fruit of his labours, and to set up for himself* 
Under such circumstances, it is not improbable, but 
that his eyes may be again opened to the errors of the 
ehurch of Rome, that the flame, even of Protestanism^ 
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might animate his Irish heart, dissipate the mist that 
4yb8cared his way to the woolsack, and enable him tq 
quarter all the young Hannibals on the country, ac« 
•cording to the most approved precedent of the tory^ 
whig and radical Lord, that now occupies it. 

** But lowliness is young ambition's ladder, 
Whereto the climber upwards turns his looks. 
But when he once attains the topmost round, 
He then unto the ladder turns his back, 
Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
By which he did ascend. So Caesar may.'* 

I have now done with Mr. O'Connell, nothing but 
an anxious desire to unmask the motives, and counter* 
act the objects of a man labouring for evil, could have 
sustained me in the irksome task in which I have 
been engaged. I have been many years a silent 
observer of his career; I admit I have always viewed 
him with distaste and distrust ; but I entertained no 
political prejudice to bias unfairly my estimate of himt 
I was also deeply interested in the success of the cause 
which he advocated, and if he appeared to me under 
an unfavourable aspect, it was not caused by the 
medium through which I viewed him. 

I could moreover have respected him for the moral 
courage that sustained him, in resisting the semi- 
barbarous, and unchristian practice of duelling, a 
custom that cannot be supported by any one argument ; 
being in opposition not alone to the dictates of comraoa 
sense» but also to the divine precepts of the gospel. 

Besides animal, courage can scarcely be called a 
virtue, and amongst a brave people, such as the Irish 
confessedly are ; its possession confers no distinctio/i 
.*^it is its absence that excites surprise. 



t respect ihe num advoeadng Hke ft gentleiaati, ikb 
4saiise of his eotrntfy, and who when he k w&oton))r 
assailed by some reeUess or prsetised ducHist; riseft 
tiq^enor to false notions of urtfAdty honor^ and abides 
by the dictates of another and of a fcr higher tribunal: 
The life of a pnblie man is also too valuable to be 
wantonly risked, or tkrown away. 

But whilst I concede to Mr. (yConnell, all due praise 
for the excellent example he has given, I regret that he 
sihould have done any thing to weaken its force, or 
to render questionable the motives of his registry ; it 
would have beengratify{ng to etery christian, if when 
Mr. O'Connell informed the House of Commons **he 
lad registei^d a vow in heaven not to fight,** that he 
liad at the same time communicated to them that he 
had placed a supplementary one on the file — not to 
olFend. 

I had arranged a great variety of documents illu^- 
Irative of the charges I have brought against Ultt. 
O^Connell, and of the motives which, in the discharge 
of a public duty, I have felt justified in imputing to 
liim as influencing the system of politics he has pur- 
sued. But on consideration, I am satisfied that it b 
needless to swell this little tract by their insertion, 
and I am happy to be relieved from the irksome and 
unnecessary task. It has been so fully and so unan- 
swerably done by Mr. Crawford, Mr. McDonnell, Mr. 
O'Connor, Mr. Finn, and by others, and the fkcts them- 
selves are so notorious, that it woufd be like disinterring 
iBome loathsome object to seek for new evidence to 
establish ikcts, on which the coroner had already re- 
corded the unanimous verdict of his jury. 

When I considw the condition to which this man 



hita i«d«oed bis vafortonafte caaatajf t ftelk difloalt 
to reitrBin the exptemkon of wry feelings when I write 
ef hiaik His whole career has beea one nnhvokdn 
scene of torbalent eoEciteiiMnt^ destniethre to the 
eonntry— beneficiel to biixiscl£ He has traded on the 
rebellious propensitiee of the peepley and has excited 
them the more ; and no man of good feeling, or who 
is anxions ftnr the peace and the proeperity of his 
native land, can contemplate him in the game that he 
is playii^y with any other sentiments than those of 
abhorrence and dkgust. No inan had ever so much 
power to serve his country, and ao^ man evet did sO 
little for the money he has so aenduovsly and av«rl* 
eiously won from his deceived and misgsdded foHowem 
There never was a period since the eonneetion be«> 
tween the countries, when so general a feeling esdstsd 
In Engltmd and Scotland to ameliorate the condition 
of the Irish people. Every pnhlie man^ of every 
party, was anxious to benefit us. When the people 
were starving they liberally contributed to their want^ 
and a number of intelligent individuals travelled through 
the country, to ascertain the causes of hs distress, and 
to contribute to their removaL The cheapness of la^ 
hour, the fiu^ility of commnnicationy the various watec 
powers which the country possesses* afforded strong 
temptation to the English manufiictafer to emhatfk his 
capital in works that would have betti beneficial to 
the people. Societies of different descriptions endea* 
voured to ameliorate the condition Of the coantry* 
Some by instittttiBg statistkal fufnisiesy and devk 
sing practical mcsaures to adrance its mamifaetaringk 
minings agncaltural, and eowmereial industiy ; othess 
exerted themselves to proooote the edncalmi of the 
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people ; to withdraw them from their vicious habiur, 
ito emancipate them from the dark bondage of super- 
stition by which they were enslavedy and to diffuse 
over their minds the sacred light of the Gospel. They 
subscribed also large sums of money to effect these 
important and beneficial objects. 
i Mr. O'Connell stood in the position of all others 
most favourable to advance all these benevolent mea* 
sures. No man had ever so much power with the peoples 
his will was with them as a law, he might have poured 
balm over their misgi^ided and irritated feelings, led 
them into the useful paths of industry, and showa 
them how it was their interest to pursue them- The 
ponfidence reposed in him by the people, invested him 
with . great influence with the government, and he is 
himself a man of strong understanding, and possesses 
a powerful and practical mind, well able either to 
afford useful suggestions, or to .follow up those o£ 
others, and to co-operate with these benevolent indi* 
ylduals both here and in England, who were disposed 
to benefit Ireland. 

1 demand of the warmest admirer of this man to 
point out what are the useful measures he has either 
suggested or carried into effect for the benefit of his 
country ; the only objects for . which he has lately 
agitated and disturbed the country, are to rob thQ 
Established Church of its property, and under the 
pretext of corporate Reform, to degrade still more the 
elective franchise, and to call into activity a more 
mischievous power at the hustings. He has conferred 
with no manufacturer^— with no merdiant, he has joined 
with no statistical or practical society for suggesting 
useful measures of amelioration ; he has not interested 
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UfBseif in, or aatiated the salotaiy labouM of diheni> 
lie htts himadi oome forward with so one uiefaL 
practical suggestion ; in the ediicatictn of the country 
he has done nothing««4io one henefieial measure or 
auggestion has emanated from him. 

What then are his achievements ?-—he has advo« 
catfediiDd abused every set of men» and .every set of 
measures; he has betrayed eveiy party, and turned 
against every friend ; and he is as mercenary as he is 
treacherous* Amongst all the oj^rtunittes open to 
him to benefit his country, he has effected for it no 
one useful measure. He has excited the wretched 
peasant against his landlord, and then left him to 
auffer the miseries which must necessarily flow firom 
his opposition ; he has even sunk him in a still lower 
state of degradation, than he was before. He has 
led the poor deluded 'people to expect some benefit 
from the results of his agitation— they contributed their 
miserable savings to his avarice; they stinted their 
wretched dinner to contribute to his shameless begging* 
box ; and the only benefit the unfortunate peasant has 
received, is ejection from his tenement, and deeper 
degradation ; all the sources of industry are dried up 
—violence and murder prevail in every quarter— ^he 
gentry are driven from their seats-— all useful measures 
of improvement are suspended — and an insurmount- 
able barrier is raised against the investments of English 
capital, to establish manufactures, and to diffuse wealth 
and industry, in consequence of his agitation.* 

* Some few yean beek ta MMidstioii vras fooned by the hite Mr. 
Xieader, Mr. Latoudie, and others, to devise practical measnrei fer 
the amelioration of Ireland, instituting various statistical inquiries 
with a view to bring her bogs into cultivatioo, hnprove hec hadwuis 
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flioiMtioift tf th« pvien, md vfhoUI^B Mi <fma l itf ott» 
iainwe; iMulif . Ae diiloytl to Hunk 1» wa* an aA* 
Toealt iar ret«lalioiv aaddacMnHg-Aeptuuitihiit 
lie might regard him m tibe agcal i^ hift l utaueyt ii. 
fiiilj, ia leadfag hiai to anwiiition. 

When, tkcrcfare, I remeviAtiK wamM^ hmhm 
«mmA; the tmfaiileiit and hmplc» conditioii to a hidl 
iKhasredneed tiw coinitry; the poverty aad OMaqr 
whiA hav« fendted froan hie agitation— Tiewing km 
vidcr all these aqiect^ condmied >ith the dbnnw 
and [arregant intoleraiioe^ m whitk he has done ail 
this, he eaa he r^aided enlj in die light 'oC aeaso 
fMdial noBster, sent here by the aijslerioaa disfeiip 
satieas e£ Providenoe) to pimish ua for our taansgrea* 

mi hit roads, advance lier agiicultine, her manuftctuies and litt 
Mumettt, ao fir ftom eo-ojpendag whh tliem in a goed apiiit^ 1m 
•aaiflTeqrmeaBa in Ua power to put ^kem domn, and to divort At 
altaation of the people fiom tkeii osdmllaboan^ha Mt that mo^ 
taxes sueh as theae gentlemen were pursuing, would be fatal to the 
permanence of his own mischievous ascendency, which rests alone on 
ihe distress and turbulence of the people . If the peasants were recon- 
dled to their lancHords, they would lose their hatred to Protestants^ 
diey would- permit their cbUdnsn to be inatmetad In the word of CM^ 
•odal order and tnnquillity would leanme their away, the goatij 
would be reconciled to a grateful and happy tenantry, ezerciaing 
over them a wholesome and legitimate influence, bettering their 
condition, and spending amongst them their property, and^exciting 
them to industry— all this would be fktal to the, T should afanost 
say, Satanic policy of this man. He iMSculed tkeaodeCy, as if It 
were doing evil, and the gentlemen who formed it, seeing how (heir 
cnrtiona were received, and that ev«B thoaeftr whose benefit (hey 
%•!• intended, wen ezdted againat thoBy favo up m despair Ihdr 
nitfid eflbrtsy wbidi it was the wicked poUcj of Mi.O*Canncll to 
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•tes. I eattdiittcnftfifthiRW •lie ngr of lN$|[^ttM^ 
to jvlwre the dark ffetwe of h» pittlioiil Ufe^be kio 
«MNt 0v«n tibe viiteeo of IIm £r^paM< to sedesm U^ 

» 

MABCUSL 

01 PaitiiMb is UmIi voi ffiAe niniff 
Soae bidden tbundei in the stores of heav'n^ 
Red with uncommon mrath^ to blast the man 
Who owes his greatness to hfs eoontry^ tute ^ 

Befieve me, Marcus, 'tis an hnploas gveatoess. 
And mixM with too nm A hoRW tot %e eavM, 

The rebel-leaders of 1798 were honest though thejr 
were misled ; but tliey did not delude flie people, by- 
pandering to their lawless passions for ffhe base pur- 
pose of obtaining wealth and power for themsel^ett^ 
They did meditate a rebellion, a separation finMti 
Engfandy and a republic ; and they put forward these 
their intentions manfidTy and directly to the peopltf^ 
and invited their co-operation. In defiance of thi» 
law they organized themselves; into treasonable sodei* 
ties, to prepare and forward ^e work of rebeUfon. 
They did not avariciously extort money from others, 
as a reward for their revolutionary and deceitful agi- 
tation, but they contributed their own money, to put 
arms into the hands of the people, whom they excited 
to revolt, whom they were prepared to head, and 
whom they did not dupe or betray. They endan- 
gered their own lives in the conspiracy, and '^they 
died like men too,'' faithful to their principles and to 
each other. 

<< This Triton of the minnows" seditionizes under ^ 
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legal quibble, and is a pettifogger in rebellion.. He 
•waggers in all the vulgar arrogance of plebeian nile» 
froin one lawless meeting to another, exciting the rebel* 
lious passions of the people, causing them to think he 
will be their leader^ and then screens himself behind 
the curtain, leaving them to the consequences of these 
crimes which have resulted from his excitement, ex« 
claiming,, perhaps, like Falstaff, << I have conducted 
my ragamuffins to where they will be well peppered/* 
In the mean time, secure himself in the storm which 
he has raised, he traffics with the government on his 
power. to do. mischief, whilst he pockets the money of 
his betrayed and misguided victims, and for whom he 
has done nothing. 

He has now reached the pinnacle of his glory ; h^ 
is the idol of the rabble, the hireling of the priest, and 
the shameless, selfish, heartless disturber of his coua* 
try. 

'* Quousqtte tandem ahuUre, Caialina paiienUa nostra f 

quamdiu etiam Juror itte tuus nos eludetf quern ad 

finem $e$e eJffrenatajactabU audacia f * * Patere 

Jtta consUia non sentis f in te conferri (oportebcUj peS' 

tern istanh quam in nos omnes jamdiu machinaris" 
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CHAPTER IV. 



CONCLUSION. 



. The time has at length arrived for England to con- 
sider the condition of Ireland, to consolidate the unioa 
between the countries, and to compensate her by the 
.wisdom, the justice, and the liberality of her laws for 
centuries of misrule. Every element in the social 
frame of this devoted country has been hitherto 
working for evil ; and from the period the see of 
Rome sold Ireland to the second Henry, and ob- 
tained consequently a dominion over its then inde* 
pendant church, up to nearly the present time, this 
country has been the victim of the misrule and nar* 
row jealousy of England. Its internal resources were 
leilt uncultivated, and its manulacturing apd commercial 
enterprises so far from being encouraged, were op- 
pressed, they were sacrificed to the selfish policy and 
commercial jealousy of England* The country was 
"governed by a succession of factions, who betrayed 
its interest to England, for an exclusive monopoly of 
its plunder in return* 

The unwise policy of the penal code contributed in 
an eminent degree to demoralize society ; it created 
enmities between the people, not alone between stran- 
gers, but even- between: relatives and friends, it evea ex* 
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tended its unhappy influence into the bosom of the 
domestic eirde; arrayed brothers against each other, 
and children against their parents. It led to every 
species of crime, demoralizing and degrading the peo* 
pie, and it unhappify idao couCnbntedy in an eminent 
degree, to retard the progress of gospel religion. 

But in considering the various e£PoTts made by the 
see of Rome to subvert the great aid glorious triumph 
which Protestants, under the providence of God, had 
won by their good swords for themselves, it is only 
fldr to admit there were maoy reasons Ibffy to jus* 
tiff the enactment of coerciw laws. Nor i« it to 
be wondered at, that with their wounds stSI reelting'» 
and rankling, and conspiracy after conspiracy render- 
ing insecure the great and invaluable benefits aKke 
temporal and spiritual that resulted from the ReforaHi* 
tion, that they should have chained down to the veiy 
earth the dark and blind slaves of tiie Roman pootift 
who, by every evil means, sought to deprive them of 
the fruits of their harppy victory. But all oppression, 
when the necessity for its exercise has ceased, becomes 
an abt of injustice, and when pushed to an extreme ft 
defeats the object for which it was intended, and the 
acquiescence which mildiiess might have prodaced^ 
would be roused and changed by severity mtf^ resists 
ance. ^ There is a holy mistaken zeal in politics as 
well as in reMgion, which makes us love the ea«se for 
which wc suffer.* 

The question between the Protestant and RomM 
Catholic party in Ireland, was not merely one of 
rei^icMi, it was political also; it waa not alone tte 
Chureh of Rome against the Choruh of Eaglawl, bat 
^ was the one courtry agaiast the ofber* Xhewazim 
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be t # C€ ir the tv^ partk» gmdwMy dMOged Its o&«^ 
racter, and those who eogtgsd in it ware fVequen^iii* 
ioMeed by iwrieius wd even (^ipesite metmcs m pur- 
Miig tile eane ead. 
' Violait end InjucBcfaiw pai1iiftii% pcdiiical advent 
Cerersy «Mn caretete of prmeii^e^ and seeking only 
petsOMl elevatioft, will appear i« Hie lanks ef erery 
political and religious association. There will alwaya 
be tile dley of ifvigMninda and violent prnpoae mixing 
itself up wkh what ispareand vakndble in every paaiyy 
tie it IVolestaat er RonMUi CathoUe. 

In aU assodatkne^reiigioin aa weUaspelitieal, thef« 
^U he a descending scale ef gradation from pure and 
hosorafaleprincipley to selfish, vieienty and dishonorable 
piurpesek Bach par^ will be anadons to bring forward 
in iull relief, the tran^ressions of its antagonistt and 
with nmitual exaggeration. In this contest between 
parties'and opinions, between men and measures, where 
nwK^ of evil will be mixed up with much of what is good^ 
the inildy the temperate, and the timid, will be embai^ 
rassed — and viewing the errors of the contending par- 
ties rather with the eye of the moralist than of the 
partisan, and not knowing where to choose, will fed 
themselves constrained to remain neutral.-— But more 
energetic and loftier spirits will march on with a 
bolder and steadier step, in the support of these prin- 
•eiples which tbey deem right, and which they consider 
essential to the cause of religion and good government; 
and though obliged to mix themselves up with much 
of what they condemn, yet conscious that good and evU 
are inseparably united in all human affairs, they wifl 
strive for the former with tiie least possible alloy of the 
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Jatter, And witii as little amomit of evil as may be ne^ 
ceBsarjr for their obtaining it* 

. Other questions were mixed up with the subjects of 
religion and British connection, and the coniicting 
opinions of the toriei, the whigs, and the letellers, 
contributed still fiuiher to separate the parties front 
each other, and also to create disunion between the 
parties themselves. 

' There seems to be a strange dog on the progress of 
man, in his advances to improvement; and all usefid 
auggcstioDS in science and in the arts, and for the 
amelioration of our forms of government, of our laws, 
and of our intellectual and religious systems, have all 
to work their way through opposition. Old and mis« 
taken notions, false doctrines in government, in philo« 
aophy, and in religion, have always opposed ^ the 
progress of truth. Man progresses, but slowly, and 
is turned aside from his course by every kind of impe- 
diment—truth has to fight the battle with error, good 
<with evil, which opposes her in every step of her 
progress, and contracts the sphere of her utility. 

The great truth, that all government was constituted 
for the good of the community, and that its value should 
be tested by its utility alone, has not even asyet obtained 
general- sanction, and this unanswerable axiom is still 
^strenuously opposed by those who claim for them- 
selves a monopoly of the power, and of the wealth 
of the country. 

First, the king was all in all, and every thing, the 
power and the glory of the state were his, and his 
alone — it was his happiness, and not the well-being of 
the nation that was considered to be the end of go- 
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vernment. Even those intellectual achievements which 

refine and exalt humanity, and give men a new power 

and dominion over nature, were considered less with 

teference to the enlightened and abstracted individuals 

who put them forth, than as they embellished the glory of 

the monarch who then happened to reign. It was Alex*' 

anderwho reflected alight on Aristode, it was Augustus 

that conferred glory on Horace, Virgil and the other 

accomplished spirits of his aera ; and the classic period 

Of our English literature, is spoken of rather with refer* 

ence to the reign of Queen Anne, than to those who 

reflected their light on the nation, 

1 The nobles of England after a severe struggle, as* 

serted at length their paramount rights, and then the 

king and the nobility were every thing and the people 

were as nothing. By degrees a third party raised its 

head in the state, and asserted its just claims to conr 

sideratioh ; but though it worked its way, so as noihi- 

inally to form a part of the constitution, still the power 

was altogether with the nobility ; they legislated exn 

dusively in their own house of parliament, and they 

returned the members to the other; they monopolized 

all the. power and emoluments of the State^ and they 

gave nothing in return ; they would rectify no abuse^ 

nor agree to any plan of reform ; they would have 

an intolerant Church, and a House of Commons re« 

turned by themselves ; they quartered on the country 

all the branches of their families to live on the industry 

of the people, and unobservant of the times, they opr 

po§ed every effort to remedy these crying abuses, till m 

the end the advocates for a safe, moderate, and salutary 

feform, and for extending the elective franchise so as. 

to .enable the middle ranks of society to return the 
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aiembevB to the hoQfle in irUch ifaey wefe supposed 
to be represented, fisding all efforts m vsin to scceom* 
pKali these beneficial measures, called to their aid tha 
radical party, and gave so sweeping an act of refom aa 
1o endanger the necessary balanoe of power in the cotv* 
stitutioB* 

The opposition made to usefiil suggestions in the 
arts and in the sciences, happily tends ultimately to 
goOc^ it leads to a more rigid analysis-— a more accsb» 
late investigation, and contributes to the acquisition 
of new and more extensive unprovemenik But in fi^ 
litics, when pushed toofitr, by impeding the enactment 
of what would be baiefidal, it frequently in the end 
leads to an overwhelming catastrophe; and the laws 
and institutions which in the first instance might have 
only undeigone a salutary reformation, may ultimately 
be altogether overturned. 

The opposition made by the nobla and the deigyr 
of France, to the more enlightened views of religion 
and civil policy, that began to prevail towards the end 
of the last century, contributed to preciintatethe tremens 
dous revolution that followed, and added in an eminent 
d^ree to its ferocious character* Instead of a sslu^^ 
tary reformation in its religion^nfidelity triumphedb 
mad the refiisal, titt too late, to reform the monarchy 
and the constitution, predpitated the nation into all 
the h^rrovs of a sangninary demoeracy. 

The Tory party in England in opposing the spirit of 
the age, and shutting the door on all measures of ase^ 
Ihl reform, have been and are now working also for ev9« 
Tovy ism is a relict of the feudal cpjrslem, and whatever 
niay be the personid charaeter of cbOBe who now seek 
to uphold it, in a mem modified formi stOI it is too 
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ttnoh in dppofiHIoiy to Ave polUiod ftmw of the mlcU 
die and orderly classes of societfy at well as to safe md 
salutarf plimt of refonnatioii* It m tme that tbe House 
of Lords bave nmde a noUe ttaod tntiteiniiiiBg tlie tor^ 
Teat of thote KvolatioDaiy prinoipiea aoir flo prevaleal 
in l^laad, aad has fully asserted its cbum aad ili 
utility to fonu an kitegtal part of oar yet glorious eon^ 
•titutioo ; aad it aiay in truths nor be eonsidered as the 
PAixADiUM of England; But it wast not be fbcgotten^ 
that tbe blind and persevering oppeaiftion made by the 
Tones to all amelioration in tbe oonatitntien, weakened 
tbe enei^es aad divided tbe power ef the liberal ad* 
▼ocates of safe aad salmtavy meaaores of reform^ meettf 
iDg the growing wealth and intell^enee of the middle 
elassesy and in the end eaased aa unprincipled party in 
a de0perate effort to retain power» to call the Radicab 
to their assistance, and tana a base union vfith arevoi- 
Itttionary faction* 

The whigs of the old school were too wise to entrust 
the constitution to a radical constituency. It is true 
that when out of office* they talked loudly of liberty, 
but they lowered thdrtone wonderfully when they 
bad the power to carry into effect the neasuies they 
bad recommended when ia opposition. Of all tbe 
pubibc characters of the present day, Sir Frances Bor^ 
dett contributed most to immask tbe selfish and deceib- 
ful policy of the Whigs, and during tbe time he en» 
acted the part of radical leader, be deprived tiiem eC 
the popcdar support. 

The wbigs and the tories met then ais two parties la 
the state, in whose contest for place tbe great muss of 
tbe people had no interest or sjrmpatby. The crown, 
the ebureh, and aH 'diose who were in opposition to 
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jreform, as tending in their opinion to revolutiony re- 
mained with the tories. 

As a party, the Tories were intolerant and exclusive^ 
but they were honest in their declarations and trae to the 
principles they professed. The cause of social order 
and the due ascendancy of the law were at least secure 
Quder their administration, and when the French revo* 
lution raised its portentous head, and threatened the 
subversion of religion and of law, not alone in France^ 
but in every country in Europe ; the tory party man- 
ually took their stand, and preserved England from d 
revolution, and the better portion of the whig party then 
joined their ranks, and fought under the banner of the 
king and the church* 

Sir Frances Burdett, though now in the eleventh 
hour, cannot be too highly lauded for his manliness 
and decision in leaving the revolutionary camp, when 
his eyes were fully opened to the consequences that 
would result, should that party be enabled to advance 
their lines nearer to the citadel of the constitution. 

We have arrived at a new era ; the Reform Bill has 
iM>mpletely destroyed the balance of power in the 
State, and there are now in it only two parties— con« 
eSRVATi VEs and levellers. The Whigs when they 
called the Radicals to their aid merged intothat party ; 
^ey cannot recal their steps, nor resume that high 
and independent position they once occupied. They 
now exist only by the aid of the radical party, and if 
they continue to hold the reins of government, by their 
i^ency and support-— they most make corresponding 
aacrifices in return, till every bulwark of our Consti* 
tution in Church and State is totally swept away. The 
Xhurch and the House of Lords are already threat* 
ened, and England is rapidly tending to a revolution 
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and a republic. There remaiDS nothing to save the? 
country but a coalition between the Tory party and the 
sound portion of the Whigs ; and should such a de* 
sirable event happily take place, and that the former, 
should forego their too. rigid and exclusive policyy and 
should the measures of their government keep pace 
with the improving spirit of the age» all the orderly, 
portion of society will rally round them, and the Con-, 
stitution in Church and State may yet be preserved. ' 
i In Ireland the danger is of a far different character--* 
it is here altogether a contest for the re-establishment 
of the Church of Home, and for the temporal and 
spiritual ascendancy of its priesthood by the agency of 
the peasantry. It is difficult to calculate on the future 
movements of the leading agitator; supposing for a 
moment) that he is only deluding the priests to make 
them his instruments, and that they may have been the 
means of his obtaining a dishonourable passport to 
place— from whence he may deride them — agitatiou 
would not.for that cause be suspended. 
■, The power possessed by Mr.O'Connell was not aa 
inherent power of his own ; he derived it all from pan- 
dering to the disloyalty of the people, and from hia 
advocacy of the exclusive doctrines of the Romisb 
Church ; it was ^he utterance of these sentiments, which 
{Mlnunistered to their political and religious antipathies, 
that gave all the effect to his coarse and vulgar decla- 
mations. But whatever the opinions or future conduct 
of Mr. O'Connell may be, the priests are ix 
SARNEST, and they have many objects yet to obtain* 
The Crown is yet Protestant and some other securities 
to sustain the Established Church have been permitted 
to exist. No one can imagine the Romish priests will 
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be Mtitfied lill evtty impadtment in the ir§f oS iktk 
dpctfliHw is ttmowed^ sad tbea their next cfferte will 
be to obtiift ths reveunes €f tfie Protestettt Choreh, 
and Hie Meeadaney of their own ; thej will thea ex* 
tirpete heressr^ mA as Ciurist's i^icegereats assuiae ab* 
aaliite sway, badi traiporal and apdritiiaL J£, there* 
tee, the priests and their instromeiitB have suspended 
agitation, it is because they avail diemsdves of the 
imbeeHity and blindness of the Irish government to 
inatiire the necessary measures to obtain their objects 
heraafter, and in the mean time they are intrenching 
tliensdyes in all the strong holds of the oountryt and 
have already become a most formidable body in tha 
State. So long as the Irish government is their blind 
and servile instrument, they will not excite the hiwless« 
ness of the people'— and the means by which her Ma^* 
jesty's representative is now enabled to preserve any 
semblance of tranquillity, is by their influence puTi* 
chased by his subserviency. In the mean time thdr 
power of future disturbance is becon^g «very day 
more firmly organised. Agitation has not ceased, it is 
only suspended, and the principle has been virtually 
arowed and acted en by the radical leader, that unless he 
has a subservient government he will revive the repedi 
question and again disturb the country. Tranquillity 
cannot be calculated on for a moment ; we repose on a 
volcano, and government instead of resorting to the 
few to secure tranquillity, and reposing on the Pro- 
testant Church and Its loyal members for support, have 
bribed the disloyal into a suspension of their revdu- 
tionary agitation, and have allowed them to carry oa 
undisturbed such measures, and have placed them ia 
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•uch a poaiiion M will enable them to render that agi^ 
tation more fearful wben it is to be resumed* 

The Protestants bave no safiety but in coalition» and 
if they coalesce In a liberal spirit of amity towards 
Aeir RomaR Catholic eouatrymcui, they will be meb 
more than half way» by all the respectable portion of 
that community, who whatever religious opinions they 
may profess, are equally adverse, as are the Protestants, 
10 mob and priestly dominion. 

The only party the priests can calculate on to sus^ 
tain them are the peasantry, and they will never iail ta 
excite them, nor desist from their endeavour to estab* 
lish the vile abomination of their worship, till the peo- 
ple are enlightened, and they themselves coerced by 
the power of the law. There never can be peace lA 
Ireland, nor security for die connexion with Englawb 
till their power is annihilated by the education of thi^ 
people in the religion of the gospel, and every Pro* 
testant is blind to his interests and an alien to Christy 
who does not co-operate and give his aid in prov 
noting the great and paramount object of religious 
instruction, and withdrawing the people from that hate^ 
ful dominion, which is alike fatal to their temporal as 
well as spiritual interests. 

It has been a great misfortune to Ireland that £ngi» 
land has not been hitherto impressed with the para^ 
mount necessity of instructing the people of Ireland 
in die religion of the gospel— ^instead of endeavouring 
to enlighten she coerced them^-^and the man who goes 
forth with the sword in one band and the Bible in the 
ether, will never be a successful preacher of the docr 
trines of our Divine Redeemer 

In die construction of the penal btirsy whi(^ the 
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Protestants deemed essential to their security, they 
committed one great and signal error, and which more 
than any other cause contributed to prevent the spread 
i>£ the reformation. Instead of leaving the laity free, 
they bound them and the church in one common 
chain — ^the effect of which was the more closely to 
cement their union. 

The Roman Church, and its priesthood, were the 
great and the crying evil, they alone should have been 
coerced. The laity whether Protestants or Roman 
Catholics were alike the victims of the Church of Rome» 
whenever it had the power to crush them. 
' No individual should be punished for his opinions 
tinless they are evinced in acts dangerous to society^ 
and then the punishment should be extended to those 
elone who transgressed. A peaceable, though mis- 
guided community should not suffer en masse for the 
crimes of some of its members. The opinions of men 
are variable, and liable to change — they are the sport 
of every varying event — ^but the mere abstract re- 
ligious opinions of individuals, politically speaking, are 
not dangerous. 

The best, and indeed the only engine to effect 
the religious improvement of the people is a moral 
«nd not a coercive one — emancipate the layman from 
the bondage of unjust and restrictive laws, give him the 
benefits of religious instruction, and place the Bible in 
his hands, and then, under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, he will emancipate himself from the spiritual 
bondage of that Church, to which the pressure of the 
law had only bound him the closer. The danger is 
from the Church and not from the laity-— they are ita 
slaves and its victimsi and instead of being ^coerced 
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along with it, they should he emancipated alike from 
its spiritual and temporal dominion. 

With the priesthood of that church you can form 
no treaty, you cannot enter into any compromiscf with 
them — there can he no approximation on the part of the 
priest either towards the Church of England or its minis- 
ters. The priests stand alone and distinct — they now 
do and have always done so. They do not admit the 
validity of any other form of ordination hut their own» 
' and they consider all other forms of Christianity as 
heresies, subjecting their professors to eternal punish- 
ment, and they teach this doctrine to the people. 

The Protestant bishops according to their views are 
not bishops — their ordination is of no avaiL A priest 
'does not allow the validity of a marriage celebrated 
by a Protestant clergyman ; he considers the o£Fspring 
of all such marriages as illegitimate ; he would not 
ordain the offspring of such a marriage ; he would not 
allow them the civil rights of legitimacy. From a 
person holding suoh opinions, it would be in vain for 
the Protestant to expect any softening down of pre- 
judices, or of his meeting him in the spirit of Christian 
charity and toleration. 

Z The peculiar spirit of the Roman Catholic religion 
opposes still further obstacles to any conciliation or 
mutual softening down of opinion. All Protestant 
"vects hold the Bible as the word of God, containing 
all doctrines necessary for our salvation. They ac- 
knowledge its authority alone; that it is the sole record 
of man's fall, and of his redemption by Christ, 'and 
that It was written by the apostles, under the inspire* 
don of the Holy Spirit, to teach all ages and nations^ 
Christ promising that he would be with that wordy of 



wUkkSibB 9ifottieB Jiare left w Ihe raooid, iill the sad 

oftheworid. The pneitBiiiiiiiiplliiB.bo«kAom ibe 

jpo^plc^ Bad tdb tkem it m te^erom to sead the 

««Nk "wUch were wiiltaii lor tfadr lOftinMti^ the 

ooepiielioB ef the Holy Spiiit Thty:dietort alae Ibe 

■aming of the ScnptareB, in order to eonvert the 

Bible into en eiithorilj agaiiiBt ltsel£ In the words 

dE Scrq>tare they tall the peopb thet many ^^wrest 

Jihe Bible to their destruction;'* inq>ioiiBly attributing 

.to the fMmKrf of the word of God, the ''destroctton" 

.Ibat results alone fiom its not Imag read with the 

proper spirit. Th^ have put thenuelTss in the plaoe 

^ die word of Go(^ and they are to the igneranti its 

sale iaterpreterst find to that word have added aLa[i 

doctrines of their own, irtiich they put forward an 

'Of equal authority* In addition to all tUs» they con«- 

istitttte themselves the medium through which alone 

their misguided foHowers can oonununicate with Christ 

ithey say that Ood's meroies are tranamittod thsongh 

«them, and by means. of their influence; teaching the 

Jgnorant that tl^y hold the keys both of hell and of 

heapven, and that tkey hare the power of opening; 

and closing them. The whole aesies of the priestly 

racts in Ireland is an ag^jression on the liberties of 

(the pasple. They place themselves as a dariL douil 

'between the people and (Suiat^— they take from them 

Ae woid of God without even the authority of their 

-saligion for doing so, and substitute themselves ia 

its place, claiming to be alone entitled to proouiU 

, gate that word, and teadnng the people to look not 

«to it but to them liar salvation. All the doctrines of 

the Romidi Church tend to deify the priest, and tis 

.4ake the aalvation of manont of the hands of Christ, and 



to place ft in those of the priesthood of the Church of 
Borne* It is her ceremonies, rites and sacraments that 
confer salvation, and the priest can alone administer 
them-*she maintains that they are necessary for sal- 
vation, and that he from whom she withholds them is 
consigned to eternal punishment. In consequence of 
the hatred with which they inspire the people against 
liie Protestants, they are the chief instruments in 
preyenting tranquillity; the minds of the peasantry 
cannot settle down in quiet, in consequence of the 
state of excitement in which they keep them ; they 
dread the influence of friendly intercourse withf 
their Protestant landlords, and they keep them in air 
attitude of constant hostility on that account, putting- 
themselves forward to the peasantry as the only au* 
thorities they should obey, and the only guides they 
should follow. 

There can be no doubt that there is organized in 

Ireland, and that it is in active operation also, a secret, 

powerful, and dread tribunal which has assumed to 

iteelf the government of the land, and that its members 

take upon themselves to regulate the iiffairs of the 

country, and exercise a power far more formidable 

than that of the law. They denounce from the altar, 

they excite the people to lawlessness, and exercise over 

diem an unlimited despotism by the agoiey of tiheir 

superstition. They direct all ^ngs, as if investedf' 

with unlimited aEuthority-«>ihey dictate to the rulers 

of the land, and send membexB to parliament,, who 

must in retum* obey thdr diotiites>-^they watch over 

even the private conduct of Protestants, and know 

dl their proceedings and tiieir domeBtic secrets by 

the agency of the confessional* The Protestants court 
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them through fear, and contribute to their exactions. 
There can' be no security for the country, nor no hope 
for its civilization or prosperity, till this order is put 
down— «fe/eiid!ti est Carthago. 

In whatever country the Church of Home exists, 
it is a regularly organized power, always encroach- 
ing on the spiritual and temporal rights of men ; its 
spiritual weapons are maledictions, and every Canon 
of its Councils is accompanied by an anathema against 
those who disbdieve in it. Whenever it can it enfor- 
ces its doctrines with every species of cruelty and 
oppression. It excites nation against nation, the people 
against their lawful sovereigns ; and consigns to the 
dungeon, to the torture, and to the flame, those who 
dissent from its creed. There can be no civil or religi- 
ous freedom where that Church has power, there can 
be no security for their continuance, where that Church 
is permitted to exist, without every effort being un- 
ceasingly made to controul it It will invariably carry 
on an open or a secret war to re-establish its intolerant 
supremacy. Every engine and power of the state should 
be employed to crush that imperium in imperio, and 
every exertion should be made to emancipate the peo* 
pic from its dark and dangerous dominion. 

Unless Lord Mulgrave be at once recalled, and a 
new system of policy be pursued, the Protestants have 
no alternative but to arm themselves and confederate . 
for protection. Unless agitation be put down by the 
strong arm of the law, there is no security either for 
the permanence or the existence of tranquillity, nor for . 
the preservation of the Protestant religion, and the con- 
nection with England. Unless lawless meetings, under 
the pretext of petition, are prevented, the agitators^ 
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aided by the priests, wlien they nave no longer a 
selfish and subservient government at their com- 
mand to advance their objects, will again congregate 
the people in large and turbulent assemblies to over* 
awe the peaceable, and to maintain their own bad, mis« 
chievous and lawless dominion. The tranquillity of 
the country should be secured by the influence of the 
law, and not be any longer allowed to depend on the 
influence of superstitious and seditious disturbers. 

The ordinary law which is competent to controul a 
civilized people, is inadequate to restrain an ignorant 
and ferocious populace, excited by superstition ; where 
the priest enlists the power of religion in aid of civil 
commotion to sanctify the commission of every crime, 
and then leads the people to believe that his absolution 
will obtain their pardon. The advocates of liberal 
opinions in England, who hitherto, in ignorance of the 
true condition of Ireland, and of the ulterior views of 
those who now so fearfully excite it, opposed the 
enactment of those restrictive laws, which were essential 
to the peace of the country, will not now refuse the 
government the necessary power to preserve tranquil- 
lity ; and even the English radical, when his eyes are 
opened to the conviction — that it is not here a 
contest for liberty, but a desperate effort, on the part 
of the priests, to render the peasantry their agents 
in establishing Popery in Ireland, and separating it 
from England, will concur in the necessity of strong 
measures to preserve the integrity of the empire, and 
to save Ireland from the abhorrent dominion of the 
Church of Rome and its priesthood. 

It is not yet too late for England to retrace its steps, 
and secure the unity of the empire««but It can only 



be seemed by ProiestantiBou The eastence. of i£e' 
comiectioa can oidy be obtained by aa uniity of rell*- 
giovB belief. So long as Ireland contiams in tlie 
enron ef popery, tke priests win never suspend t&eir 
eflbrtB to obtun an aseendancy ; and (Jmt ascendancy^ 
if it should unfortunately be obtained, must lead tot a 
aepamtion* 

Every efibrt should, therefore, be made to repress 
ihe qsread of sedition by the Strang aann of the law; 
and every moral influence should be employed to wean 
the people from the doctrines of the priests, and to free 
them from the darli: and degrading bondage of Hieir 
yoke. 
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